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3) SIZES La kaeoud 


@ FOR the first time, a single manufacturer 


Westinghouse 115-tom, 600-bp, Diesel-electric Lece- offers a complete line of Diesel-electric motive 
motive, built for an Eastern railroad. This unit power equipment: Diesel engines, electrical 
was ordered on the strength of savings effected by apparatus, mechanical parts—complete, 
a Westinghouse locomotive already in service. All all-Westinghouse locomotives, available in 
steam locomotives on this raiload have been aban- more than 15 standard sizes. 

doned in favor of Diesel Electrics. 











This complete line of Die- 
sel-electric locomotives and 
Diesel engines for railroad ser- 
vice is the result of ten years 
of extensive research and de- 
velopment on the part of the 
Westinghouse Company. 


Locomotives—The new line 
of locomotives varies in horse- 
power from 265 to 1600, and 
in weight from 60 to 133 tons. 


Westinghouse experience with inter- 
nal combustion engines dates back to 
1898. The first Westinghouse Diesel 
Paralleling this period of engine de- 
velopment, Westinghouse pioneered in 
the application of electrical — 
ae locomotives orate Laer Westinghouse 65-ton, 530-hp, Diesel-electric Locomotive op- 
erated by a short-line railroad in Western Pennsylvania. 


power equipment, and today many of : This locomotive was placed in service in 1933. 


Westinghouse 


tives are in service with vimpenive pe 
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Who Shall Rule 
in this Country? 


The Durable Goods Industries committee, of which 
George H. Houston, president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, is chairman, was elected on March 8 at 
a meeting of the code authorities and code committees 
of the durable goods industries. Its members are exec- 
utive officers of manufacturing companies, and are 
representative of all industries producing durable 
goods. The report recently made by the committee to 
President Roosevelt shows that its creation was one of 
the most fortunate developments that have occurred 
during the depression. The information, discussion, 
conclusions and recommendations in it constitute one 
of the most important contributions made to the 
economics of recovery. It should be carefully studied 
by every citizen who desires the restoration of pros- 
perity, as well as real reforms in both business and 
government. 

For a long period two conflicting theories of eco- 
nomics have been struggling for the mastery of gov- 
ernment policies in this country. Their struggle and 
incompatibility first became evident in the railroad in- 
dustry, although most business men disregarded, or did 
not grasp the significance of what was occurring in that 
industry. One of these economic theories is that the 
principal driving force that causes progress in industry, 
and increased national wealth and income, is the desire 
to make profits, and that freedom for private initiative 
and investment to make profits is essential to such 
progress. The other economic theory is that generally 
accepted by labor union leaders and socialists, that in- 
dustry should be conducted for “service and not for 
profit ;” that profits are made by depriving wage earners 
of part of what should be paid to them; and that the 
power of government should be used to limit or 
eliminate profits for the purpose of diverting to labor 
Part or all of the national income which otherwise 
Would go to the savers and investors of capital. 


A Condition—Not Merely Theories 


The fallacies of the socialist—union labor theory of 
conomics have been demonstrated many times by both 


experience and reason. The American people are now 
confronted, however, by a condition as well as by 
theories. This condition is, that the socialist—labor 
theory has been accepted as the major premise of 
numerous government policies intended ostensibly to 
cause economic recovery, but actually to cause so-called 
“reform.” Nobody condemns all the policies of the 
“new deal.” The policies which are causing most of 
the controversy, and over whicl: it is to be hoped there 
will be much more controversy than during the last 
year, are those plainly intended to limit or eliminate 
business profits; to help re-distribute wealth and in- 
come by taxation; and to establish the domination of 
labor unions and government bureaucracies for the 
accomplishment of these objectives. 

There is no necessary conflict of interest between 
business and wage earners, between investor-employers 
and employees. The maintenance of the present eco- 
nomic system under adequate safeguards to prevent 
profits from being made by manipulative rather than 
creative means is as much in the interest of wage 
earners as of other classes. It is, however, plainly a 
fact that most wage earners are not intelligent enough 
to know this, and are disposed to follow labor leaders 
and socialists who assure them that they are necessarily 
exploited under the capitalistic system by property 
owners, investors and business men, and that this 
exploitation can only be stopped and their wages in- 
creased by labor union and government policies which 
will reduce or destroy opportunities for profits. 


Conflict Between Self-Help and Government Help 


In this situation there is presented not only an 
economic conflict, but a plain and direct political con- 
flict, between most of the wage earning and middle 
classes of the United States. We include in the mid- 
dle class all persons that are engaged in a profession 
or in business, whether as employers or employed, who 
own property, desire to increase their efficiency and 
thereby their economic welfare, knowingly pay taxes, 
and value economic freedom and opportunity for them- 
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selves or their children—all who are disposed to take 
the chance of relying upon their own exertions for 
getting on in the world, rather than upon the efforts 
of socialistic government bureaucrats and labor lead- 
ers. This is a large class. It is the class that has 
made this country what it is. It is the class that has 
caused all the economic progress that ever has been or 
ever will be made in the world. 

There is, however, a large class of another kind. It 
consists of persons who, while not satisfied with their 
lot, are satisfied with themselves. They are unwilling 
to exert themselves especially for the purpose of in- 
creasing their intelligence or improving their work. 
They are unwilling to make the sacrifices necessary to 
save, invest and acquire property. They believe that 
those who are more successful than themselves owe 
it to better luck or some form of crookedness. They 
do not believe that they should be required or expected 
to make exertions and sacrifices to improve their lot, 
but that the government should use its power to re- 
distribute wealth and income for their benefit, and, if 
they become unemployed, should not only afford them 
relief, but sufficient income to maintain as high a 
standard of living as when they are engaged in pro- 
ductive work. 


Why Socialist-Labor Policies Prevail 


The present conflict in this country is between these 
two classes. Strange as it may appear, the latter class 
at the present time has more influence upon govern- 
ment policies than the former. There are two reasons 
for this. One is, that politicians believe it has more 
votes. The other is, that it is better organized to get 
what it wants. Throughout the last year labor leaders 
have been much more influential at Washington than 
business men. It has been assumed that they have 
represented more votes, and labor leaders, unlike busi- 
ness men, are usually skillful politicians. They get 
and hold their positions by political methods, and in 
influencing government policies make skillful use of the 
experience acquired in the use of such methods. They 
are often able propagandists, and in carrying on prop- 
aganda for the government policies they favor are 
powerfully assisted by intellectuals of socialist prin- 
ciples, such as Stuart Chase, George Soule, Charles 
Edward Russell, Norman Thomas and many others. 
George Bernard Shaw once said, “those that can, do; 
those that can’t, teach.” In this country those that 
can, do; those that can’t, write. Even many of our 
“quality” magazines have been filled for years, and 
especially within the last year, with propaganda for 
socialist-labor economics and policies. 


A Battle of Organization and Propaganda 


Confronted with the most serious attack upon it in 
its history, what is the middle class of the United 
States going to do? Is it going to allow the govern- 
mental and economic institutions by which it has made 
this country the most prosperous in the world be 
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destroyed, or is it.going to meet organization with or- 
ganization, and propaganda with propaganda? This is 
not merely an attack upon the railroads such as have 
been made upon them for twenty-five years, and in 
which so many business men, large and small, have 
participated for their own selfish purposes. It is an 
attack upon all who are self-reliant, energetic, thrifty 
and better off than the average, in behalf of all who 
are not self-reliant, energetic and thrifty. It is an 
attack upon small business as well as big business. It 
is an attack upon every farmer who owns or wants to 
own his land, as well as upon every business man who 
owns or wants to own his store. It is an attack upon 
every ambitious working man who wants to become 
a foreman, or general manager, or president, or who 
wants his son to have the opportunity to become one. 
It is a war upon private investors and business in the 
supposed interest of those who think that by their votes 
they ‘could get more from politicians and bureaucrats 
than they could get by their own exertions from private 
employers. 

In this crisis the Durable Goods Industries Commit- 
tee is furnishing invaluable leadership to the middle 
class. There should be more and better organization 
and propaganda in behalf of the intelligent, the indus- 
trious and the thrifty. Is the country going to be run 
in future by its brains and thrift, or by politicians who 
seek and get votes upon the assumption that brains 
and thrift can and should be subordinated or sup- 
pressed in a national economy? This is the issue 
which must be squarely met and adequately discussed. 
We have no doubt as to the outcome if it is squarely 
met and adequately discussed. 


Simplified Divisions — 
A Great Step Forward 


Progress and improvement in 


railroading which 
takes the form of new designs of equipment—stream- 
lined trains for instance—is easy to comprehend. 
Evolutionary, or revolutionary, progress in the methods 
or even in the attitude of railway managements, how- 
ever, being intangible, is less easily understood, and, 
consequently, draws little attention and less acclaim 
even when it may transcend in importance an accom- 
plishment the excellence of which is visible and tangible. 

The railroads took an evolutionary step in the latter 
category on May 24 when R. H. Aishton, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, addressed a letter to E. R. Woodson, 
chairman of the joint committee of traffic executives 
and accounting officers of the Association, announcing 
that the member roads had approved a proposal for the 
simplification of interline accounting made by the jomt 
committee, and instructing this committee forthwith to 
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take the steps required to put its recommendations 
into effect. 

Thus, simply and unostentatiously, has occurred what 
is undoubtedly the greatest forward step taken in dec- 
ades in railroad accounting progress, and a new and 
encouraging chapter has been written in the record of 
railroad co-operation in the solution of joint problems 
wherein it is necessary that each yield certain immediate 
advantages for the promotion of the common good. 

The division of through rates among participating 
carriers, being the product of decades of detailed ad- 
justment, has heretofore been an almost unbelievably 
complicated business, with a complex formula for al- 
most every rate which could be applied only by a 
skilled accountant. Reauditing such accounts has al- 
ways disclosed a large percentage of error, involving 
constant negotiations and interchanges between the 
railways, with no assurance at any time that all ac- 
counts between railways were accurately and finally 
adjusted. The extent of this endless readjustment was 
emphasized by Co-ordinator Eastman in a communica- 
tion addressed to the regional co-ordinating commit- 
tees on April 4 in which he said in part: 

It appears that certain railroads have employed an independ- 
ent, outside accounting agency to re-audit such accounts, this 
examination being conducted “after the records have been 
checked, audited and re-audited both by the carrier client and 
its connections.” The agency’s review is said to be “in reality 
a seventh exam nation.” Nevertheless, in most instances this 


“seventh examination” developed substantial errors amounting 
in the aggregate to a large amount of money. 


The accounting and traffic officers of the railways 
had, however, some time prior to this communication 
from the Co-ordinator already taken the steps which 
have now led to a correction of this condition. On 
February 16 the advisory committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives provided for the creation 
of the joint committee of traffic and accounting officers. 
This committee met for the first time on April 5 and 
reached substantial agreement upon the report to be 
made. On May 1 the joint committee unanimously ap- 
proved the report and on May 4 the advisory commit- 
tee of the Association of Railway Executives did like- 
wise, submitting the question to a letter ballot of the 
members on the following day. It is interesting and 
encouraging to note the degree of unanimity achieved 
with regard to the recommendations—only one rail- 
road, a Class II line 57 miles in length, voting in the 
negative. 

Briefly, the recommendations which are now to be 
put into effect are: 

1. The statement of all future divisions, and exist- 
ing ones as far as practicable, in percentages with not 
more than one figure after the decimal point, the di- 
visions in any case to be stated in the simplest prac- 
ticable form. 

2. Where through rates are changed and new di- 
visions not agreed upon, the line-haul revenue is to be 
pro-rated, using the old line-haul factors as a tem- 
porary basis and retroactive adjustments are not to be 
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made of revenues when permanent divisions are agreed 
upon to take the place of the interim divisions thus 
provided for. Cases now on formal complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are exempted, 
as are rates involved in the Western Trunk line class 
rates revision. 

3. Voluntary joint through rates are not to be pub- 
lished hereafter until divisions have been agreed upon. 

4. Arbitration or other machinery to settle disputes 
which may arise from the application of these changes 
is deferred for the time being to see what results are 
achieved—with the definite hope that the plan will be 
largely self-operative. 

The accounting expense alone to be saved by the 
simplification of divisions is not inconsiderable. In 
an address delivered by C. E. Hildum, then auditor of 
freight accounts of the Erie, in 1917, a copy of which 
was attached to the Co-ordinator’s communication of 
April 4 referred to above, an instance was cited of a 
competent operator who required 85 minutes to extend 
the amounts on 100 abstracts where numerous arbi- 
traries were used, as compared with only 35 minutes 
required to make the extensions on a similar number 
of abstracts where the divisions were expressed in 
simple percentages. One division was shown which 
required 114 seconds, whereas this was reduced to 45 
seconds when simple percentages were used. 

Great as the actual saving in direct accounting ex- 
penses may be, however, the intangible benefits from 
this agreement should be much greater. Re-auditing 
will be simplified and much of it eliminated. Skilled 
clerks needed to compute complex divisions can now 
be put on really productive work instead. The time of 
accounting and traffic officers hitherto spent in con- 
ference and correspondence arising out of disputes for 
which complex divisions were responsible can like- 
wise now be diverted to more profitable endeavor. 
More than that, the way has now been opened toward 
consideration of simplification of tariffs and classifica- 
tions generally. The accounting and traffic officers 
who by their hard and unselfish labor have been largely 
responsible for this great forward step deserve recog- 
nition for what they have done, which they will prob- 
ably not get in the measure they should because of the 
intangibility and invisibility of progress which involves 
human rather than purely physical factors. 

The procedure of making this decision effective 
promises to provide the theme for instructive discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association the latter part of this month. This 
development, together with impending changes in ac- 
counting for depreciation, the studies the Co-ordinator 
is making with respect to cost finding and similar im- 
portant developments in other branches of railway ac- 
counting make the past year one of the most eventful 
in the history of this department of the railroad—a fact 
which the reports and discussion at the coming annual 
meeting will not fail to reflect. 








Importance of Modern Locomotives to 
Railroad Income A\ccount’ 


Designs with co-ordinated details of proved value are available 
for maximum power and efficiency 


By W. H. 


Winterrowd 


Vice-President, Franklin Railway Supply Company, Chicago 


consider in the selection of a type and the design 

of a locomotive that play a far greater part in 
its economic return than many engineers and execu- 
tives seem to appreciate. I am not speaking gen- 
erally, because these factors are deeply appreciated 
by many outstanding railroad men, but that there 
should be any exception has always been a matter 
of interest to me. . 

During the past few years, almost periodically, the 
press has presented statements conducive to the be- 
lief that the modern steam locomotive, if vital, is 
rapidly losing its vitality. The uninformed reader is 
left with the impression that the modern steam loco- 
motive is inefficient, that it has reached a stage of 
development where further improvements cannot be 
offered, and that a point has been reached where it 
cannot meet practically and economically the traffic 
conditions of today. Nothing could be farther from 
fact. The vitality of the steam locomotive is not on 
the wane; it is increasing. Development has not 
stopped; it is still in progress. The possibilities of 
increased efficiency and capacity guarantee a con- 
tinuing progress. 

But there is some reason for the critics of the 
steam locomotive to say that it is an obsolete ma- 
chine. On December 31, 1933, almost 60 per cent 
of all the locomotives on Class I railroads in the 
United States were over 20 years of age. Engines 
10 years of age, or less, represented but 8.7 per cent 
of the total. But in that 8.7 per cent there are loco- 
motives that represent the latest development of the 
art and which, by their performance, have proved that 
modern and well designed locomotives can reduce 
the cost of transportation and net a truly remark- 
able return upon the investment. 

In passing, may I say that it is unfortunate that 
the critics of the steam locomotive often make com- 
parisons that do not take into account the latest and 
well proved results of performance of the modern 
locomotive. In making any comparison involving 
the steam locomotive the results possible with the 
best and most efficient locomotives should be taken 
as the basis for comparison. Otherwise a costly and 
an erroneous conclusion may result. 


T consi are a great many fundamental factors to 


Investment in New Locomotives Needed 


There may be reasons for such a situation where 
approximately 60 per cent of the locomotives are 
over 20 years of age, but such a condition cannot 
continue indefinitely. There will come a time when 
locomotive replacements are imperative and when 


* Abstract 
May 4, 1934. 


of a paper presented at the Toronto Railway Club meeting, 


that time comes the replacements should be of such 
a kind that the investment will produce the maxi- 
mum return to the purchaser. No locomotive should 
be built and put into service that does not offer to 
its purchaser the best return possible on the invest- 
ment. Any other kind of a locomotive might be 
classified as a bad investment. What a pity it is to 
put into service a new locomotive that is many years 
old before it turns a wheel, and yet that very thing 
has happened on more than one occasion. 


Analogous to Investment in Securities 


When you make an investment in securities of 
any kind it is considered poor practice not to preface 
your purchase by a thorough study with competent 
counsel to insure as far as possible a profitable re- 
turn on the money you expend. The steam loco- 
motive is an investment and the locomotive that will 
not produce the greatest possible return for the 
money expended is a poor investment. It is a lia- 
bility when it comes to the balance sheet. For that 
reason, the chief mechanical officer of a railroad, or 
any executive who is responsible for the selection of 





Table I—Increasing Trend in Ratio of Horsepower 
to Weight on Drivers 
Drawbar 


horsepower 
at 25 m.p.h. 


1,700 
1,970 


Wheel 
arrangement 
2-8-0 
2-8-2 
Improved 
2-8-2 
2-8-4 


Weight on 
drivers 
248,000 
248,000 


248,000 

248,000 3 

76 per cent 
increase 





motive power, has just as much financial responsi- 
bility to the stockholders as has any executive who 
is delegated with the responsibility of wise invest- 
ment of his company’s funds. It is a deep financial 
responsibility. 

Gross ton-miles per hour is the modern yardstick 
by which railways measure the rates of tonnage 
movement. During the past 10 years there has 
been a great increase in the gross ton-miles perf 
hour average for all roads. This is a significant 
indication that power output is becoming more and 
more a requirement in designing locomotives. In 
fact, it is a requirement of uppermost importance. 

At the risk of seeming elementary, may I empha- 
size that the power referred to is not “rated tractive 
power” but the power developed at the drawbar of 
the locomotive. This is called “drawbar horse- 
power” and is the rate at which drawhar pull is pro- 
duced. To make the point clearer, it is quite pos 
sible to design two locomotives having the same 
tractive force at starting and yet make one of them 
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able to produce a great deal more power at the draw- 
bar at any speed. 

Now, as an indication of the trend of development 
of the locomotive and what that development must 
mean to the operating income account, may I first 
call attention to the accompanying table represent- 
ing actual locomotives and performance. Keep in 
mind that each locomotive shown on Table I has 
the same number of driving wheels and the same 
weight on drivers. But notice the remarkable in- 
crease in drawbar horsepower at a speed of 25 m.h.p. 
as the locomotive has been developed and improved 
in efficiency and capacity. 

From this table it is easy to see how drawbar 
horsepower at 25 m.p.h. has been increasing steadily 
without increasing the weight on driving wheels. 
Increased drawbar pull at operating speeds makes 
possible increases in gross ton-miles per hour. To 
the practical railroad man the advantages, as far as 
the operating income account is concerned, are too 
obvious to require elucidation. 

But I would like to present a more complete pic- 
ture of locomotive development, and for that purpose 
have included Table IT. 

[The table referred to compares the characteristics 
of the best locomotives of 1912, 1922 and 1932 and 
gives their relative efficiencies. In 1912 the typical 
locomotive was of the 2-8-0 or 2-10-0 type; con- 
sumed 27 Ib. of steam per indicated horsepower hour, 
6% lb. of coal per drawbar horsepower hour and had 
an output of 475 hp. per driving axle. In 1922, the 
typical locomotive was of the 2-8-2 or 2-10-2 type; 
consumed 22 lb. of steam per indicated horsepower 
hour, 5 lb. of coal per drawbar horsepower hour, 
and had an output of 575 hp. per driving axle. In 
1932 the typical locomotive was of the 2-8-4 or 2-10-4 
type; consumed only 16 lb. of steam per indicated 
horsepower hour, 3 lb. of coal per drawbar horse- 
power hour, and had an output of over 1,000 hp. per 
driving axle. This has made possible a great 
increase in train loads, in train speeds and in gross 
ton-miles, with an increased capacity of the rail- 
roads; has decreased fuel costs, helper service, num- 
ber of train units, and locomotive maintenance costs. 
A reduction in unit cost of operation of 20 to 35 per 
cent, or a saving of 20 to 35 cents out of every oper- 
ating dollar, with a modern locomotive as compared 
with one only ten years old, show the greatness of 
savings possible with newer power.—Editor. | 

The designer, builder, or purchaser should apply 
the following definition as a yardstick to any loco- 
motive under consideration. A locomotive is a com- 
bination of inter-relating parts, each of which should 
be so designed and coordinated with all other sub- 
units that they will transform latent energy into 
power for hauling cars with the highest efficiency 
practical under the limitations imposed. I use the 
word “practical” deliberately because a locomotive 
could be designed to transmit energy with maximum 
efficiency and yet be so costly to maintain in opera- 
tion that all the advantages derived from high 
efficiency would be lost quickly. 

The efficiency with which latent energy can be 
transformed into power depends entirely on the 
above. It is not merely the matter of one part, or 
unit, being properly designed and coordinated with 
the others. It is the matter of all of them being so 
treated and properly correlated to produce the best 
results. This is a matter of fundamental importance 
and should never be lost sight of in the selection of 
a locomotive intended to be of maximum value to 
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the railroad. It is one thing to design a locomotive 
with inter-relating parts and produce a unit that 
will haul cars, but it is another thing and a matter 
of superlative importance to design a locomotive 
with inter-relating parts and have those parts so 
designed and so correlated that maximum efficiency 
and the best practical operating results are insured. 


A Thorough Analysis of Operating 
Conditions Should Precede Design 


It should go without saying that before any loco- 
motive design is selected, the purpose for which the 
locomotive is intended, the practical limitations im- 
posed, and the conditions under which the locomo- 
tive is to operate, should be thoroughly analyzed and 
understood. This may sound elementary, yet I have 
seen studies made that did not take into full account 
the inter-relationships of the integral parts of the 
proposed design and how that inter-relationship is 
affected by the factors involved in the particular 
problem at hand. 

For instance, two locomotives could be built that 
had exactly the same tractive force and that were 
identical in every detail except the boilers and their 
appurtenances. Both engines could start the same 
train but at the desired operating speeds one engine 
would be economical and the other wasteful. Or 
it might be that at the desired operating speeds one 
engine would be fast and economical while the other 
could not haul the load or make the speed because 
the boiler was too small or not ‘properly designed 
to produce sufficient steam. 

As a preface to a second illustration, let us keep 
in mind that it is always desirable to keep first cost 
of the locomotive and its cost of maintenance as low 
as practical. It follows, therefore, that the design 
of a locomotive for a given set of conditions should 
be such as will result in the smallest locomotive 
practical for the purpose. This is only another way 
of stating the axiom that the locomotive should not 
be heavier or larger than necesary unless near-future 
growth of traffic is definitely assured. Excess loco- 
motive weight increases first cost. It also adds to 
the cost of operation as it costs money to propel 
excess weight day in and day out and year in and 
year out. Roughly speaking, there are two ways in 
which power can be produced to haul a train over 
the road at the required speed. First, with a loco- 
motive in which all power is produced in the main 
cylinders. Second, with a locomotive in which part 
of the power is produced in the main cylinders and 
the remainder produced as needed in auxiliary 
cylinders. 


Value of Booster and Other Improvements 


Now, take a simple case where a thorough study 
of all conditions involved has indicated the value of 
a locomotive which produces part of its power in 
the main cylinders and the remainder as needed in 
auxiliary cylinders. These auxiliary cylinders and 
the driving mechanism to which they are connected 
is known as the “booster.” Our study has indicated 
that the greatest possible return on the investment 
can be obtained with a 2-8-4 type locomotive 
equipped with limited cut-off, booster, Type “E” 
superheater, feedwater heater, and other economy 
and power-producing factors, all properly designed 
and correlated to produce maximum power and 
efficiency. Under the conditions imposed, this loco- 
motive will operate with high efficiency and 
economy over the entire division. The booster sup- 











plies the increased starting effort and desired accel- 
eration when starting the train from rest as well as 
the additional power necessary to carry the train 
over the ruling grades. 

It would require a 2-10-2 locomotive to produce 
the same, or nearly equal results, if all power re- 
quired must be produced in two cylinders only. 
Now, let us see what that means. To begin with, 
the 2-10-2 locomotive must have larger cylinders to 
give the needed power at low speeds. The larger 
cylinders mean not only increased weight but they 
result in increased piston thrust, and every practi- 
cal railroad man knows that the lower the piston 
thrust can be kept, the lower the cost of maintenance 
will be on rods, bushings, boxes, and all other parts 
where thrust has an effect. Furthermore, increased 
piston thrust means increased weight of pistons, pis- 
ton rods, crossheads, rods, bushings, boxes and axles, 
and increased initial cost of such parts. In addition, 
the 2-10-2 locomotive will have an extra pair of 
wheels with tires and driving axle and additional 
rods, boxes and bushings, and all practical railroad 
men know that maintenance cost is increased 
directly and almost proportionally by the addition 
of every pair of driving wheels and consequent addi- 
tional parts. . 

The higher the efficiency with which a locomotive 
can operate over a division, the greater will be the 
return on the investment and the better will be the 
showing on the income account. At this point I 
cannot refrain from expressing my opinion regarding 
the importance of the booster as an invaluable and 
necessary integral part of a modern locomotive 
whose parts are correlated to produce the greatest 
possible economy, efficiency, and earning capacity. 

Years ago the superheater was applied to locomo- 
tives and a great many years elapsed before all rail- 
roads recognized the fact that the superheater was 
an integral part of an improved locomotive. If there 
is any question in your mind regarding this fact, look 
back over the Proceedings of the Mechanical 
Division of the A. R. A. and note how many vears 
that Association had a standing committee on Loco- 
motive Superheaters. 

Up to this point I have touched briefly upon the 
preponderance of old locomotives in the inventory, 
the remarkable development and high efficiency of 
the truly modern steam locomotive, and the great 
importance of locomotive design in which all parts are 
properly designed and correlated in order to produce 
the maximum return to the railroad. Now what relation 
does all this bear to the income account? The best 
answer to that question was phrased by one of the 
most able railroad executives on this continent. He 
said: 

A small percentage of the investment in carrier property is 
in locomotives—perhaps six or seven per cent. Without this in- 
vestment the many times larger investment in other carrier 
property would be a forlorn hope. Locomotives so react upon 
that other and much larger investment as to make it productive. 
With a crippled or inefficient locomotive investment it is fair 
to say that the much larger and preponderant means of carrier 
investment is inefficient and measurably below par in its field. 
It should be reasoned, therefore, that anything that adds to the 
efficiency of the locomotive and the man who runs it must enable 


the unit of motive power to so react upon the entire investment 
as to improve its efficiency and consequent yield. 


Keeping the above in mind, there is another point 
I would like to emphasize. The expense which 
revolves around the locomotive is the largest single 
element in the cost of producing railroad transporta- 
tion, and the economy possible in this field con- 
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stitutes the greatest opportunity for substantially 
improving railroad earning power. Stated another 
way, the 7 per cent of the investment in carrier prop- 
erty represented by the value of all locomotives con- 
stitutes the greatest field in which substantially to 
improve railroad earning power. Think that over. 


Modern Locomotives Show Good Operating Results 


Now let me give you a few examples of what has 
actuall:vbeen accomplished with locomotives which 
have been designed in the manner that I have out- 
lined, locomotives that represent the best and latest 
development of the art. 


Railroad No. 1—Thirty-five such locomotives in 
operation on one division showed a reduction in 
operating costs of 34 per cent when compared with 
Mikado and Santa Fe type locomotives, none of 
which was over 10 years old. This saving was made 
possible by the superiority of the most modern loco- 
motives, which (1) increased train load, 22 per cent; 
(2) decreased fuel consumption, 37 per cent; and 
(3) decreased locomotive repair costs, 50 per cent. 
On this division alone, the modern locomotives made 
possible a saving of $782,000 per year from the direct 
costs of operation. This amount capitalized at 6 
per cent interest would command over $13,000,000— 
enough to equip other divisions with the most profit- 
able type of locomotive. 


Railroad No. 2—Modern eight-coupled locomotives, 
designed as described, replaced 2-10-2 type less than 10 
years ago, and increased train loads 5.3 per cent—from 
4,900 to 5,200 tons—with (1) increase in average speed 
from 15.75 to 18.8 m.p.h.; (2) reduced fuel consumption 
per thousand gross ton-miles of 37 per cent, and (3) 
reduced train operating cost per thousand gross ton- 
miles of approximately 34 per cent. 


Railroad No. 3—Modern 2-10-4 type locomotives, re- 
placing 2-8-2 types over ten years of age, increased op- 
erating efficiency in the following manner: (1) increased 
train tonnage of 44 per cent; (2) increased speed of 
33 per cent; and (3) decreased fuel per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles of 42 per cent. 


Railroad No. 4—Modern eight-coupled locomotives, 
replacing 2-8-2 and 2-10-2 type locomotives approxi- 
mately 10 years of age, increased operating efficiency as 
follows: (1) gross ton-miles (thousands), 10% per cent 
increase; (2) train miles, 6%2 per cent decrease; (3) 
locomotive miles (principle and helper), 9.1 per cent 
decrease; (4) serviceable locomotives on line, 20.8 per 
cent decrease; (5) gross tons per train, 18 per cent in- 
crease; (6) coal per 1,000 g.t.m. (including locomotive 
and tender), 12.8 per cent decrease; and (7) gross ton- 
miles per train hour, 31 per cent increase. 


Railroad No. 5—In the Railway Age, October 15, 
1932, there is a detailed account of what modern and 
highly efficient power is saving the Lehigh ‘Valley. 
That road is realizing a savings equivalent to $900,000 
a year—an annual return of 38 per cent—on its in- 
vestment of $2,340,000 in new locomotives. In other 
words, the savings in the cost of operation are sufficient 
to repay the first cost of the engines in less than three 
years. If that is not a super-fine investment I would 
like to know what you would call it. 


I could quote other examples but these are sufficient. 
With actual results such as these, need I say more 
about the relation of the modern locomotive to the rail- 
road income account. It is sufficient to say that such 
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Mountain Waters Impose Unusua 
Problem 


Denver & Rio Grande Western overcomes trouble from silica scale 
by use of sodium aluminate 


OUNTAIN waters with 
M their low content of dis- 

solved solids, are not 
often associated with boiler 
troubles, but the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western encountered 
difficulties on its narrow-gage 
lines between Alamosa, Colo., 
and Farmington, N. M., and be- 
tween Salida, Colo., and Mont- 
rose that were sufficiently seri- 
ous to call for a thorough-going 
investigation. The exceptional 
character of this problem, in- 
volving lines that traverse 
mountainous country, and the 
methods applied to effect a 
satisfactory solution merit a 
rather detailed discussion. Spe- 
cifically, the problem presented 
was that of the removal of 
scale and the prevention of corrosion of mountain waters, 
which, while low in total dissolved solids, contain more 
than normal amounts of silica. 

Owing to the rugged character of the country 
traversed by the three-foot gage lines, four per cent 
grades are the rule rather than the exception, giving 
rise to the need for rather heavy power, the locomotives 
now in service being of the following characteristics: 


Typical Water Tank on the 
Narrow-Gage Lines 


_ 470 Class Mikados, built by the American Locomotive Works 
in 1923, weight 156,000 Ib., tractive effort 27,540 Ib., 5,000-gal. 
water cistern and 8-ton coal space. 


480 Class Mikados, built by Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
1925, weight 187,100 1b., tractive effort 36,200 Ib., 5,000-gal. water 
cistern and 8-ton coal space. 


490 Class Mikados, converted from standard gage to 3-ft. gage 
by the railroad in 1928, weight 187,250 1Ib., tractive effort 37,100 
lb, 6,000-gal. water cistern and 9-ton coal space. 


All of these locomotives are equipped with super- 
heaters, 


Nature of the Difficulties 


The silica in the waters, in combination with calcium 
and magnesium salts present in the water, gave rise to 
the formation of a thin but very hard scale, attended 
also by severe pitting of the flues and boilers. In the 
490-class engines, operated west of Alamosa, the interval 
between flue renewals averaged 21 months, and on the 
470-class engines, employed in passenger service, the 
service life of flues ranged from 12 to 18 months, al- 
though the boiler waters were being subjected to internal 
treatment by means of boiler compounds. 

Because of this unsatisfactory performance, A. C. 
Shields, vice-president and general manager, and W. J. 

Neill, general mechanical superintendent, authorized 
4 survey of the water supplies on the narrow-gage lines 
in 1929, in which the National Aluminate Corporation 
was asked to participate. This investigation included 


analyses of the scale removed from three locomotives 
operating in the affected territories, and as shown in 
the table, silicates comprised an unusually high propor- 
tion of the scale. 


Analysis of Scale Removed from Three Locomotives 


PER CENTS 
Analysis Loco. No. 1 Loco. No. 2. Loco. No. 3 
Reem On TOMO 6c occ iiscscesass 3.79 3.02 4.96 
SUNN. a = Asviesiosaiavinhg atalaG?5) e's ide. bi ncGie ators 3.63 1.46 3.12 
Pipes BOE TIGR cco v ccc ivvecas 2.89 2.26 3.24 
Calcium Sulphate .....2.00se5-08 2.11 1.68 3.92 
ee a ere ere 20.95 31.02 11.10 
errr . 60.50 53.05 63.42 
Magnesium Silicate ..........00s% 5.81 6.56 10.30 


Chemical analyses were made also of the raw waters 
from the various supplies and, as noted in the table of 
analyses, all of the waters except one are relatively low 
in dissolved solids. They are also exceptionally low in 
incrusting sulphates, and contain only moderate amounts 
of carbonates of calcium and magnesia. However, the 
content of silica, ranging from 0.18 to 4.71 grains per 
gallon is much higher than is normally encountered. A 
study of these analyses indicated that the problem was 
essentially one of preventing the formation of silicate 
scale and of maintaining a sufficient boiler alkalinity to 
prevent pitting and corrosion. 


Effect of Sodium Aluminate 


It was known that the reaction of sodium aluminate on 
calcium and magnesium salts produces a flocculent pre- 
cipitate that absorbs the silica present in the water, and 
the analyses of the various mountain waters indicated 
the presence of sufficient calcium and magnesium salts 
for this purpose. Accordingly, it was decided to adopt 
sodium aluminate treatment. 

A serious obstacle to the application of this treatment 
was imposed by reason of the fact that water is delivered 
to many of the wayside tanks by gravity and is allowed 
to overflow to prevent freezing. It was decided, there- 
fore, to introduce the sodium aluminate at strategically 
located stations where the water is pumped. 

Ten stations were selected for this purpose, No. 2 
liquid sodium aluminate, delivered in 50-gal. drums, 
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being applied at nine points and the solid form treatment 
being adopted at Gunnison, Colo., where a special crane 
line feeder was installed. At the terminals at Salida, 
Colo., and Alamosa, the chemical is combined with 
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fective control is afforded by frequent tests of the raw 
and treated waters. Sufficient treatment is being given 
to insure the presence of the required amount of alumina 
to prevent the formation of silica scale and a proper 








tannin and sodium carbonate and is introduced into the boiler alkalinity is maintained to prevent corrosion. A 
Typical Raw Water Analyses, Narrow-Gage Territory 
ve 
° 1 2 
= v S 3 
a 3 3 2 4 H . 
& rad - ~ — ~ 7) 1 
s ro) a) a s s = K. 
S < v = n 3 a : 
5 a z 5 g ‘3 S 
‘S _ 2 = 2 8 3 = 
2 E 3 g 3 — . 
; 3 v R. 5 = S = 2 a 
Analysis in Grains S 3 < 2 < 2 = ~ = 
er Gallon a fo) 5 a 5 = < < 4 
. Type 
Station Source P ot 

Alamosa Well Pump 4.71 07 1.40 195 None None 3.59 1.196 86 
Antonito City -52 .05 1.57 -20 44 None None -50 .68 
Osier Springs Gravity 39 .06 3.33 .20 25 None None 1.40 68 
Chama Chama River Pump 1.53 06 2.49 20 1.18 None None 16 -69 
Monero Springs __ Gravity 1.11 .07 15 11.20 15.20 5.4 None 9.9 1.5¢ 
Pagosa Jct. San jon River Pump 42 .07 3.15 19 None None 1.11 3.59 85 
Lava Los Pinos River Pump .66 .06 1.50 19 -09 None None 1.95 -68 
Cresco Springs Gravity 42 .06 7.80 .23 None 1.10 1.9 2.9 .80 
Arboles San Juan River Pump 1.00 .07 3.00 19 .10 .90 1.58 2.99 70 
La Boca Pine River Pump .40 06 4.50 51 1.10 None None 1.00 .05 
Durango City d .30 .08 3.51 .70 55 .45 None pe -68 
Bondad Animas River Pump 18 .06 5.11 .40 81 .60 None 5.90 1.10 
Farmington City -40 -06 3.78 39 2.80 -40 None 3.91 1.40 








engine tanks, but at the seven other points where the 
liquid chemical was used, National Aluminate chemical 
pumps were installed as shown in the table below: 

Chama, N. M-An AW chemical pump attachment for a 
steam-driven pump. 

Pagosa Jct., Colo—A Type-L %-in. chemical hand pump, 
delivering aluminate directly into the raw water. 

mage N. M.—A Type-L %-in. chemical hand pump, deliv- 
ering aluminate directly into the raw water. 


_ Arboles, Colo.—A Type-L %4-in. chemical hand pump, deliver- 
ing aluminate directly into the raw water. 
_ La Boca, Colo—A Type-L %-in. chemical hand pump, deliver- 
ing aluminate directly into the raw water. 

Bondad, N. M.—A Type-L %-in. chemical hand pump, deliver- 
ing aluminate directly into the raw water. 


Durango, Colo—A Type-AM electric-driven chemical pump 
with automatic control. 


The monthly water consumption at the different sta- 
tions varies from 300,000 to 900,000 gal., the limited 





Record of Flue Renewals on Class 470 and Class 490 Engines Employed 
in Narrow-Gage Treated Water Territory 


Average Time Between Flue Renewals 
Before Treatment After Treatment 


was Adopted, was Adopted, 
1923 to 1929 1929 to Date 


Engine Months Months 
470 17 54 
471 19 (Still in service) 48 
472 14 - = ” 50 
473 22 ss sy - 49 
474 25 ™ ™ ” 49 
475 25 51 
476 17 49 
477 18 38 
478 23 45 
479 18 37 
490 22 (Still in service) 49 
491 22 SS a 
492 17 on + @ 
493 20 “ “ “ 48 
494 20 in a pi 47 
495 21 ~ ii - 32 


Refued ip : 2 2 
498 ci) tl sé 7 is 7 
499 “ «“e “ « ‘ 








demand at some of the stations being responsible for the 
adoption of the Type-L hand pumps which are operated 
by pumpers. 

The treatment has proved thoroughly successful. Ef- 





typical analysis of boiler water from a locomotive oper- 
ating in the treated water territory is given below: 


Grains 

per gal 
aaa lala alain Wi Wi ala ecargtade kU aie ne neal 0.4 
a ns ao or a aeRO HaIaIG Wa WSO baia we eee 13.6 
OO Pre Perr re rere re 13.6 
ks a, Glan) 4 OCs ee Vad all. bo Kiartie, Sed ade wee eingeNs 31.0 
ie ee ee ae ey ee ere re rr 3.2 
CE citneacewedntna i hecsdaDedewaenriae desler hier eecedeenss 1.0 


Blowing off of boilers at terminals and on the line 
has been effective in keeping the concentration of dis- 
solved solids within requisite limits, and little foaming 
trouble has been experienced since the waters have 
been treated. 

The benefits derived from the treatment have been 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Prior to the installation of the treating facilities, boilers 
were washed at intervals of 10 to 14 days. Following the installa- 
tion the locomotives were placed on a 30-day washout schedule. 


(2) Practically all silica scale has been eliminated, including 
the thin silica scale on arch tubes that had been responsible for 
blistering. 


(3) Practically all corrosion and pitting has been arrested. 


(4) The life of boiler flues has been greatly extended, as 
shown in the tabular statement of flue renewals for some of the 
locomotives operating in this territory. 


In addition to the use of sodium aluminate in the nar- 
row-gage line installations described above, which has 
extended over a sufficient period to demonstrate its ef- 
fectiveness, this chemical is being applied also in the 
treatment of water on the standard-gage lines of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, both in the lime and 
soda ash treating plants and in wayside installations. 
The information presented herewith has been taken from 
a statement prepared by Ray McBrian, engineer of tests, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 





To MEET THE NEED for “the woman’s touch in the dining caf 
service,” the New York, New Haven & Hartford has appointed 
Miss Pearl Andrews, of Boston, a graduate of Simmons College 
and with long experience in a Boston cooking school, to act 4s 
an adviser in New Haven dining cars; and also to conduct 4 
school in Boston where the stewards, chefs and other employees 
in that department may go for laboratory instruction. 
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New Haven’s Pay System Rapid 


Machines and careful planning simplify work and permit payment 
fourth day after time period ends 


each Thursday and by the following Monday all 

employees have their checks. for the week’s work 
performed up to midnight four days earlier. The 
rapidity of this operation has been made possible by the 
use of accounting machines, and other machine meth- 
ods which not only expedite the work, but reduce its 
cost and promote accuracy. 

The New Haven’s expense accounting (disburse- 
ment) is set up on a divisional basis—and payrolls are 
kept and checks written at divisional headquarters at 
New York, New Haven, Hartford, Providence and 
Boston. Burroughs payroll machines are used to write 
pay drafts, enter the time, earnings and deductions on 
payrolls and record amounts on individual income tax 
cards—all three jobs in one operation. Skeleton pay- 
rolls (i.e., employees’ names, occupations and key loca- 
tion number—see Fig. 1) are run off on an electrically 
driven Model F2 Addressograph, which also prints the 
employee’s name and key location number on each pay 
draft and the pay draft numbers on the payroll. 
The skeleton payrolls and drafts are then taken from 
the Addressograph to the accounting machines which 
fill in the payment figures and thus complete them. The 
Addressograph prints from stencils, one of which is cut 
for each employee—and the stencils for each payroll 
are kept together in a filing cabinet designed for that 
purpose. 

The skeleton payrolls are prepared in duplicate (by 
the use of carbon paper), information being filled in at 
the top of each showing (1) payroll number, (2) oper- 
ating division, (3) department and (4) payroll week. 


Te New Haven closes its pay-week at midnight 


These are run off before the end of the week covered 
and are kept in readiness until time returns are ready 
for transfer to payrolls. Before these rolls are run 
off, the time clerks advise the clerk in charge of the 
Addressograph of any new names added, old names re- 
moved or changes in key location numbers, and appro- 
priate changes are made in the stencils. This procedure 
keeps the rolls as nearly up-to-date as possible. 

Blank pay drafts are furnished each week by the 
treasurer, numbered consecutively, with a different 
series number for each week. These blank drafts are 
run through the Addressograph, using the same stencils 
as are used on the payrolls, the employee’s name and 
key location number being printed on each draft. At the 
same time the drafts are countersigned in facsimile by 
the use of a copper plate attached to the Addressograph. 
These drafts are kept in name order by payrolls, each 
group of drafts as shown on each payroll being clipped 
together by rubber bands and a small card bearing the 
payroll number of each group is attached. 

The payroll week, as stated before, ends on Thursday 
midnight and time returns are completed by the men 
in the field, accumulated by the enginehouse foreman, 
station agent, or section or other foreman in charge and 
sent to the division accountant’s office for each operating 
division. Time returns begin arriving at these offices on 
Friday morning and are received up to Monday morning. 

The time returns are valued by clerks in the divison 
accountant’s office for rate and work and are sorted to 
the same order as the names appear on the skeleton rolls. 
When a roll is complete it is passed with its time re- 
turns to calculator operators, who check the extensions 
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rates and amounts are correct. 
during the time and in the manner specified. 
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Fig. I—A “Skeleton” Payroll, Showing Names, Key Location Numbers and Pay Draft Numbers 
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Fig. 2—Income Tax Card 


and postings. After the time returns are checked, the 
operator totals the amount due for all the time returns 
accompanying that payroll and posts this total to a 
slip of paper, which is clipped to the payroll and time 
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of copying, by manipulating the keys of the machine, 
the earnings from the time return to the payroll. Start- 
ing from the first writing position, the machine auto- 
matically travels to the various other positions and 
completes the payroll, pay draft and income tax card, 
returns to the first position and stops. The operator 
removes the draft and income tax card just written 
and inserts the next. 

There will be cases of employees who performed no 
service in the week being worked, but whose names ap- 
pear on the skeleton payrolls with blank pay drafts. In 
such cases too much labor and delay would be involved 
if the order of the blank pay drafts were changed to 
agree with the time returns. Therefore, when an em- 
ployee carried on the skeleton payrolls performs no 
service, the pay draft is inserted in the machine, but is 
run through showing no time. These “no time” pay 
drafts are afterwards removed and cancelled. This pro- 
cedure is followed until all time returns have been 
posted. The total of the payroll is then printed by use 
of the total key, and the payroll, pay drafts and income 
tax cards are passed to the payroll checkers. 

There will be some new names added between the 
time skeleton payrolls are run through Addressograph 
and time returns are completed for posting. These new 
names are carried on so-called “write-up rolls,” that is, 
one payroll is started for each department on which is 
written by typewriter information as to name, occupa- 
tion, key location number and wages earned. Pay drafts 
covering these accounts are written by typewriter, us- 
ing drafts from the same series. 

The clerk checking payrolls and drafts compares the 
predetermined “amount due” total as shown on the slip 
of paper accompanying the payroll (computed by a cal- 
culator operator), with the total of the “amount due” 
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Fig. 3—Recap Sheet, Train and Engine Service 


returns. 
machine. 

The posting of earnings on payrolls and pay drafts is 
handled on the Burroughs machines with automatic car- 
riage shifts and repeat printing features. These ma- 
chines, as before indicated, print amounts on (1) the 
payroll, (2) the pay draft and (3) the income tax 
earnings card (Fig. 2)—at one operation. The skeleton 
payroll, in duplicate with carbon sheet inserted, the 
supporting time returns, the skeleton pay drafts and 
the income tax cards for that particular payroll, come 
to the Burroughs machine operator, who inserts the 
payroll copies in the machine, places the pay drafts 
and income tax cards in holders provided for them and 
places the time returns on the machine shelf. The job 
then is merely a question of inserting the matching pay 
draft and income tax card for the first name appearing 
on the payroll in the proper slots in the machine and 


The payroll is now ready for the pay draft 


column of the payroll itself (total made by the payroll 
machine). If these agree, he cross-foots the totals at 
the bottom of the payroll for regular wages, overtime, 
etc., and if the total agrees with that shown in the 
“amount due” column, the postings are assumed to be 
correct. The checker then goes through the drafts, 
eliminating those showing no time and those showing 
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earnings of over $100, places the payrolls and income 
tax cards in the payroll rack, sends the time returns 
back to the time clerks and passes the completed valid 
drafts to the pay draft sorter. When errors are dis- 
covered in pay drafts and payrolls by the checker, the 
pay drafts are taken out, corrected in pencil, and cor- 
responding corrections are made in ink on payrolls and 
income tax cards. These “error” drafts are accumulated 
until the ends of the run, when new drafts are written 
showing correct amounts and with draft numbers 
changed to agree with those of the original drafts. Pay 
drafts are limited to payments not exceeding $100. 
When an employee earns more than $100, the original 
draft is voided and two drafts are made in his favor, the 
first for $90, bearing the original draft number and the 
second for the balance, bearing the same number with 
the suffix “14.” 

Payroll preparation begins on Friday morning and 
continues throughout that day, the half-day Saturday and 
Monday forenoon until the job is finished. The account- 
ing machine operators average nearly 300 pay drafts and 
payroll postings per machine-hour. 

Train and engine service wage payments are handled 
somewhat differently from those of other employees, in 
that time slips made out by employees and approved by 
the designated supervisors are sent to the division ac- 
countant’s office daily instead of weekly. The daily time 
slips are posted to individual wage cards on specially 
designed Burroughs timekeeping machines, and from 
these cards each week the payroll, pay checks and in- 
come tax cards are written. 

When time slips are received by the division ac- 
countant’s office they are first numbered consecutively 
and sorted by rate and I.C.C. classes and are sorted a 
second time for operating expense accounts within each 
I.C.C. class. These sorts result in a group of time re- 
turns for each operating expense account within each 
I.C.C. class. Groups of time returns are then valued and 
a recap sheet, Fig. 3, is attached to each group. Time 
returns and recap sheets are then turned over to comp- 
tometer operators to extend and to foot the amounts 
due from each slip the latter total being written at top 
of the recap sheet as a balance for the accounting ma- 
chine operator to come to. 

The recap sheets and time returns are then turned over 
to the accounting machine operator, who posts the date, 
the time return number and hours and/or miles in the 
appropriate column of the recap sheet. The final post- 
ing for each time return is the money due on it in the 
“amount” column of the recap sheet. This operation is 
repeated until all time returns in the group have been 
posted. The machine total is then taken and the next 
group started. 

At the same time that these above data are being 
entered on the recap sheet, which remains in the machine, 
individual wage cards (Fig. 4) are inserted in the ma- 
chine, the names on these cards corresponding with those 
on the time returns. The machine repeat-prints the 
amount, miles run, slip number and date on these cards. 
When the last time return is posted, the individual wage 
card shows the total earnings of each individual, with a 
definite tie-up to the time return from which each post- 
ing was made. These cards are inserted and taken out 
of the machine in order as the employees’ names appear 
on the time return. 

The recap sheets have spaces for the insertion of 
straight time and overtime rates applying to the class. 
Therefore, since the detail of the recap sheet is posted 
in miles and/or hours, after the sheet is fully posted 
and totaled, the application of these rates to the miles 
or hours shown under the various columns, with the 
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results added, will give a total which should check with 
the total of the “amount” column. This is used as a 
proof of the correctness of the posting operations. 

After the posting is completed and checked, the indi- 
vidual wage cards are returned to the time clerks to be 
put in payroll order and to have various deductions, etc., 
inserted. When this operation is finished, the payrolls 
and supporting wage cards go to the pay draft machines 
to have payrolls and pay drafts completed. The recap 
sheets then go to the clerk in charge of the I.C.C. report 
and distribution and, since each recap sheet represents 
the total of an operating expense account charge and the 
sub-total of an I.C.C. class, a recap of these sheets 
furnishes (1) the weekly I.C.C. report and (2) the 
weekly distribution of operating expense accounts. The 
result of this plan is the preparation of basic data for 
three separate operations at the same time and not only 
speeds up performance, but provides a better record 
and maintains a perfect balance. 

The rack into which pay drafts are sorted contains 
as many pigeon-holes as there are key location numbers 
and each pigeon-hole is given one of these numbers. 
The sorter examines the drafts to see that printing and 
countersignature are clear and inserts them in the ap- 
propriate pigeon-holes. Trustee writs, assignments of 
wages, or other legal papers served against wages of em- 
ployees are referred to in this final sorting and any drafts 
so attached are held out and forwarded to the treasurer 
with all papers for handling. At the same time a 
memorandum is sent to the employee affected, with a 
copy to his department head stating that the draft is 
held and the reason therefor. When the sorting is 
complete, the drafts in each pigeon-hole are again ex- 
amined to detect possible errors in sorting. They are 
then placed in the envelopes already addressed to each 
pay point and are forwarded under registered cover 
to destination. 


Metal Covered Plywood 


LIGHT-WEIGHT metal-covered plywood, 
A known as Armorply, is one of the new products 

of the United States Plywood Company, 103 Park 
avenue, New York. The plywood base is made up of 
a core of basswood, faced on each side with a thin sheet 
of Wisconsin birch. One or both sides may be covered 
with sheet metal. To meet different requirements the 
metal facing may be left extending beyond the. plywood, 
bent over flush with the inner face or bent over the panel 
back with a lap 1 in. in width. Metal and wood are 
bonded together by a specially developed elastic glue. 

For widths up to 36 in. the weights range from 1.46 lb. 
per sq. ft. for 44 in. thick, faced with metal on one side, 
to 3.35 lb. for 34 in. thick, faced with metal on two sides. 
Armorply is now available in sizes up to 80 in. by 190 
in. Large size panels are made with a lock-seam joint 
in the metal face. 

Armorply may be faced with galvanized steel, Enduro 
stainless steel, Monel metal, chrome steels, copper, brass, 
etc. For special purposes it may also be combined with 
Celotex, Insulite, Balsa wood, or cork. 

Due to its combination of light weight, great strength, 
long life and smooth, attractive surface, it has been found 
to be particularly useful as panelling for automotive 
trucks and trailers. In the railroad field it has also found 
a place in passenger-car construction, having been used 
on the Burlington high-speed, streamlined train, the 
Zephyr. 





Freight Claim Division Holds A\nnual 
Meeting at New York 


Discussion of activities and experiences in connection with execution 
of principles and practices code becomes dominant 
theme at sessions 


ISCUSSION of activities and experiences in con- 
[.) nection with the past year’s work of launching and 

executing the new code of principles and practices 
for the investigation and disposition of freight claims 
was the dominant theme of the forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Freight Claim Division, American Railway 
Association, which was held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, on May 22-24. This code, which was 
adopted by the Division at its 1933 meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., is designed to effect uniformity in the handling of 
claims, eliminate discrimination, and bring about more 
thorough supervision of claim settlements. 

That the work of launching the code was at times a 
difficult task was revealed by the Division’s chairman, 
H. M. Moors, general freight claim agent of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. But Mr. 
Moors was nevertheless content to have made the fight 
for the principles and practices since he regards the code 
as “the most important, constructive and effective plan 
that has ever been adopted by the freight claim frater- 
nity.” As evidence in support of this characterization of 
the program he cited 1933 freight claim statistics, which 
showed payments the lowest in 30 years. Continued co- 
operation, Mr. Moors added, is essential and warned that 
if it is not forthcoming “you will have inflicted upon the 
carriers of this country a plan in which you as freight 
claim agents will have little voice railroad ex- 
ecutives are determined to correct the existing unsatis- 
factory conditions.” 

In addition to the customary address of the chairman 
the program included the usual committee reports and 
addresses by J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and by M. J. Gormley, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association. Also, C. W. 


poe 


Kitchen, assistant chief, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, discussed government inspection 
services; other papers dealing with specific problems 
of the freight claim agent were presented by R. A. Pod- 
lech, chief, loss and damage prevention bureau, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe (Coast Lines) ; J. L. Webb, superin- 
tendent of stations and transfers, Pennsylvania (Eastern 
Region) ; F. E. Winburn, special representative, Freight 
Claim Division; W. S. Jensen, manager of the Eastern 
Railroad Perishable Inspection Agency; J. H. Howard, 
manager of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau; Edward Dahill, chief engineer, A. R. A. Freight 
Container Bureau; and Joe Marshall, special represen- 
tative, Freight Claim Division. An exhibit prepared by 
the A. R. A. Freight Container Bureau was set up in 
the lobby adjoining the meeting rooms. 


Present Officers Re-elected 


Because of the desire for continuity in administration 
during the initial stages of operation under the principles 
and practices, the usual procedure whereby a chairman 
serves but one term was suspended and Mr. Moors was 
re-elected. Other officers, also re-elected, are: First 
vice-chairman, J. L. McCormack, superintendent of 
freight loss and damage claims of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and second vice-chairman, W. C. Johnson, 
freight claim agent of the Chicago & North Western. 
Due to the expanded plan of operation during the past 
year it was found necessary to assign a full-time execu- 
tive to the division’s Chicago headquarters and thus the 
position of executive vice-chairman, to which C. H. 
Dietrich was appointed, was created by the general com- 
mittee. Lewis Pilcher continues as secretary. The place 
of the next meeting was left to the discretion of the gen- 
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eral committee with general sentiment expressed in favor 


. of either Montreal or Quebec. 


Division Doing Its Job, Says Pelley 


Mr. Pelley discussed the general railway situation but, 
after listening to proceedings for a while following his 
address, he asked permission to say a few more words. 
This time, speaking in his capacity as a member of the 
A. R. A. board of directors, Mr. Pelley said that he was 
convinced from his brief visit at the meeting that the 
Freight Claim Division was one division of the A. R. A. 
“that is doing its job.” 

Of the general situation Mr. Pelley said that, accord- 
ing to his analysis of the problem, there are four things 
causing present railway difficulties: The depression; 
subsidized competition; a little too much regulation, 
and lack of regulation for railway competitors. He dis- 
cussed each of these in turn with particular emphasis on 
subsidized and unregulated competition. These two 
aspects of the problem Mr. Pelley regards as most im- 
portant since the depression is passing and he does not 
think that railroads are greatly over-regulated. The 
changes he would make in connection with the latter 
have already been recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, he said. 

In discussing subsidized competition Mr. Pelley out- 
lined benefits in this connection enjoyed by air, highway 
and water carriers. Without reference to the air mail 
controversy, he said, it seems that the government was 
spending $12,000,000 a year more than it needed to 
spend to carry the mails. Every air passenger carried in 
1932, he added, was subsidized to the extent of $100 
paid by taxpayers, state, national or local. That is what 
it cost Hartford, Conn., for every passenger who flew 
out of its municipal airport last year. “Would a city 
build and operate a railroad station and let the railroads 
use it at a rental of only one-fourth the operating ex- 
penses”? Mr. Pelley asked. - 


Highway Situation Little Short of Tragic 


The highway situation, Mr. Pelley said, is little short 
of tragic and he is unable to see why taxpayers will con- 
tinue to pour money into highways for buses and trucks. 
In Massachusetts, he explained, the operator of a small 
passenger automobile pays in taxes five times as much 
per ton-mile as a large truck and six times as much as a 
bus. Answering the contention that commercial motor 
vehicles can pay no more, Mr. Pelley insisted that “they 
can pay their way and still operate as much as a truck 
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and bus ought to operate.” He urged his audience to 
take a look at the situation in their gwn states and pre- 
dicted that they would find taxpayers paying the freight 
bills of shippers over the highways. The waterway 
situation, Mr. Pelley said, was too well known to require 
discussion, 


Address of M. J}. Gormley 


Mr. Gormley opened his address with a tribute to 
Chairman Moors for the latter’s work in connection 
with the execution of the principles and practices. “This 
talk of a ‘more perfect union’ of railroads,” he said, 
“covers a multitude of sins, but there never was a more 
perfect union than that which has been exhibited by the 
Freight Claim Division. One of the most important 
things before the railroads to-day is this shining ex- 
ample of what the railroads can do when they get 
together with proper executive backing.” 

Mr. Gormley continued to a refutation of the charge 
that railroads are not forward-looking and up-to-date. 
“In 1929,” he said, “the railroad handled the greatest 
traffic in history without a car shortage. How could 
that machine have become obsolete in four years?” The 
railroads, he added, have met the acid test of progress— 
they have given better service and have done it at less 
cost. 


Claim Payments Lowest in 30 Years 


The report of the committee on freight claim preven- 
tion showed a decrease of $3,450,584 or 18.2 per cent in 
freight claim payments for 1933 as compared with 
1932. This, despite a 2.8 per cent increase in carload- 
ings. Payments in 1933 totaled $15,450,584, the lowest 
since 1903 when the total was $13,726,508. The latter 
was, however, 1.02 per cent of freight revenue, whereas 
the 1933 figure was 0.66 per cent, the lowest percentage 
since 1899, 

Mr. Marshall, speaking on carload damage, discussed 
particularly the condition of equipment as it relates to 
this problem. “There is no class of freight that the 
railroads can’t build a box car to handle safely,” he said, 
“and we’re foolish if we don’t do it.” He urged freight 
claim agents to take an interest in general repairs to 
equipment on their roads and to endeavor at that time 
to have repair departments remove all damage hazards, 
such as protruding bolts, face nailing of car-floor deck- 
ing, etc. 

Mr. Podlech and Mr. Webb respectively discussed 


origin conditions and destination conditions in connec- 
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tion with damage to fresh fruits, melons and vegetables ; 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Jensen discussed the work of the 
inspection bureaus which they head; and Mr. Dahill 
read a paper on “Adequate Containers and Proper Load- 
ing and Bracing Methods.” 

Considerable discussion developed at the May 24 ses- 
sion in connection with a recommendation of the rules 
committee that the rules be changed to prorate the cost 
of recoopering fruit and vegetable containers (now paid 
by delivering lines) among all participating carriers. 
Those favoring the change argued that since recoopering 
saved claims which would be prorated among all par- 
ticipating lines, it was but fair to prorate the expenses 
incurred in preventing such claims. Representatives of 
originating lines, on the other hand, contended that di- 
visions of through rates had been adjusted to take care 
f this expense to which delivering lines were subjected. 
They also cited statistics to show very heavy claim 
payments made at certain terminating points which were 
much higher than the average. They held that these ex- 
cessive claim payments indicated a lack of proper super- 
vision on the part of terminating carriers and suggested 
that proper supervision and inspection might also reduce 
the recoopering costs. 

G. W. Lupton, assistant to vice-president, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, here said that in his opinion the 
Freight Claim Division could make money for the rail- 
roads in no way faster than it could by concentrating its 
attention on eliminating excessive claims on shipments 
terminating in New York and Philadelphia, Pa. He 
expressed the belief, also, that with the lessening of 
restrictions on packaging made necessary to meet truck 
competition, the railroads could expect an enormous in- 
crease in recooperage expenses for all classes of freight, 
not alone fruit and vegetables. 


Launching the Freight Claim 
Principles and Practices Code 


As indicated at the ouset Chairman Moors’ address 
was in the main an exposition of the Division execu- 
tive organization’s work of launching and executing the 


principles and practices code. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

For the past several years the situation as reflected by the dis- 
proportionate amount paid for alleged loss and damage on fresh 
fruits, vegetables and melons was such as called for corrective 
measures, and while it is true that the hazards of transportation 
of so-called perishable freight are great and service failures 
frequent, there were other influences that contributed to these 
excessive payments, and it was this continual unsatisfactory 
situation which prompted the general committee in recommend- 
ing to the board of directors the restriction of inspection of 
perishable freight to two railroad-operated inspection bureaus, 
one for the east and one for the west, the adoption of principles 
and practices to govern the investigation and adjustment of loss 


and damage claims throughout this country and Canada, and the 


creation of an advisory committee of railway counsel to co-oper- 
ate with and advise the general committee in the adoption thereof. 

The creation of two bureaus for the inspection of fresh fruits, 
vegetables and melons had far-reaching effects in that it discon- 
tinued the services of many inspection organizations both privately 
and railroad owned and operated. As was to be expected, some 
trouble was encountered in setting up these organizations, also 
some difficulty experienced in the co-ordination of the activities 
of the two bureaus, but I appointed a contact committee to confer 
with the managers of the two bureaus with a view of agreeing 
upon principles governing inspections, adoption of standard forms, 
terms and other features that would result in the service being 
performed uniformly throughout this country and Canada, and 
this committee has and is continuing to be of much help in these 
efforts. As was likewise to be expected, complications arose at 
particular points as to the inspection service on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the situation at New York being particularly acute 
and troublesome necessitating the Executive Vice-Chairman devot- 
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ing considerable of his time thereto, but through the co-opera- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture Inspection 
Bureau, freight claim agents and trade representatives, an agree- 
ment was reached satisfactory to all interests in respect to uni- 
form methods of inspection, recoopering, handling of salvage and 
recording of records, which consummation has been one of the 
outstanding recent achievements of the Division. Generally speak- 
ing, the inspection service by both bureaus is proving satisfactory 
and popular with the trade, but there are certain features and 
situations at particular points requiring attention. 

Of paramount importance has been the adoption of principles 
and practices to govern the investigation and adjustment of claims 
by carriers throughout this country and Canada under the same 
facts and circumstances. This was an undertaking far beyond our 
imaginations, as practices of many years’ standing by claimant 
as well as between carriers were affected. It was perfectly natural 
that questions should arise and complaints should be registered 
as to the changes that were made in the method of filing claims 
and their adjustment, most of which cases, however, have been 
amicably disposed of, but others are pending. 

One of the contentions advanced was that shippers and receivers 
should have been consulted before these principles and practices 
were put into effect, but my reply to that is that we have enun- 
ciated for uniform application what the advisory committee of 
railway counsel has advised us is fundamentally correct, fair, 
reasonable and is in accordance with carrier’s legal liability. Had 
there been adopted anything of a revolutionary nature, or had 
there been any radical departure from the present practices of 
most carriers, the trade would have been invited to confer, but 
since that was not the case and there can be no compromise upon 
questions of legal liability, only delay and confusion would have 
resulted had such meetings with the trade been held before a 
start was made upon the adoption of the initial rules and regula- 
tions. We have signified a readiness and willingness to confer 
in an orderly way with those desiring to be heard, and the trade 
associations are showing a splendid spirit of co-operation and 
lending their support to what we have adopted. There has recently 
been appointed a committee of nine, representing practically all 
branches of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry, for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the special committee of the general 
committee with a view of correcting what the trade believes to 
be some objectionable features, and I have no doubt that 
other conferences, having the same objects, will be held from 
time to time, but I am sincere in my belief that any serious 
difficulties will be reconciled satisfactorily to all interests, as the 
trade realizes that some of the unsatisfactory conditions in respect 
to the payment of claims are operating to the detriment of their 
own business. 

As likewise was to be expected, different interpretations were 
placed upon the principles and practices by not only claimants 
but by our own members, and the special committee and the gen- 
eral committee, meeting with the advisory committee of railway 
counsel, agreed upon an interpretation of each and every ques- 
tion raised, and these decisions were disseminated to all members 
for their information and guidance in the interest of uniform 
application. 


Code Productive of Definite Results 


That our reorganized inspection service and the principles and 
practices have been effective and productive of definite results 
is indicated by the fact that loss and damage payments for 1933 
were the lowest for a 30-year period. Our plans, while applicable 
to all classes of freight, were especially directed to the prevention 
of loss and damage to fresh fruits, vegetables and melons, also 
to reducing the payments thereon, and more significant is the 
fact that for the year 1933 payments on this particular class of 
traffic decreased $1,561,901.00 or 21.7 per cent and the average 
payment per car decreased 17.1 per cent as compared with year 
1932. This amount represented 36.7 per cent of the total pay- 
ment as against 38.3 per cent in 1932. These results are irre- 
futable evidence of the correctness of our plan and program and 
the wisdom in its execution. 

Any plan that contemplates the adoption of a set of rules and 
regulations having as their object the unification of investigation 
and adjustment of loss and damage claims, must of necessity 
contemplate enforcement, which feature was given very carefu 
consideration and it was finally decided that this could best be 
done by the employment of special representatives to examine 
the freight claim departments of our members with a view of 
seeing that there was a complete and literal compliance with all 
the principles and practices. An examination has been made of 
practically every office, a representative number of claims checked 
in each, and the special representatives have made a detailed 
report of the results of their findings. I have personally read 
many of these reports and have been most gratified at the sincere 
effort and determination of our members to support and put into 
effect those rules and regulations adopted; more especially have 
I been pleased with the reports on those carriers who had a repu- 
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tation of being lax or liberal in the adjustment of certain classes 
of claims, the indications pointing very clearly to a very decided 
change in the attitude and policy of such lines since the adoption 
of the principles and practices. There have been a few bad 
situations developed by these examinations, but these cases are 
being given consideration and such action will be taken as will, 
we believe, avoid repetitions of the kind. One particular flagrant 
case was developed, indicating an absolute and determined dis- 
regard of one of the articles of the principles and practices, 
which situation, if allowed to exist, would have discredited and 
disrupted everything that we hoped to accomplish. This particu- 
lar case was handled in the vigorous manner justified by the facts 
and has been disposed of by an agreement between the lines 
involved. If there is any criticism to be made the result of 
these examinations, it is that through over-zealousness some offi- 
cers have been perhaps too technical in their interpretations of 
some of the articles, especially those in connection with docu- 
ments required in support and certification on claims, particularly 
for trivial amounts. It was intended that there be a certain degree 
of flexibility in the application, bearing in mind that they are 
what they denote “Principles and Practices” and when a principle 
is enunciated or a practice outlined and either or both are com- 
plied with through whatever means is found most convenient 
to carrier or claimant, then you have complied with the intent 
and purpose of the entire plan. 

Our efforts have been crowned with success to an extent far 
beyond my expectations, but we have reached the critical period 
in our program, as we are being called upon to defend the moral 
equity of the inspection service, the legal correctness of the prin- 
ciples and practices, and are confronted with the enforcement of 
all these provisions by both carriers and claimants. There is 
absolutely no doubt in my mind of the fundamental correctness 
of all these measures and their effectiveness in bringing about the 
desired results, but I want to say in all sincerity and with all 
the emphasis at my command, that the program we have planned 
in respect to securing a true and correct record of the condition 
of the shipment at time of unloading at destination on which 
to base the measure of carrier’s liability and the principles and 
practices for the investigation and adjustment of loss and damage 
claims, through which orderly regulation has been substituted for 
chaotic confusion, must be made to succeed if the Freight Claim 
Division is to continue to be a force and factor in all the activi- 
ties over which it now has jurisdiction. If this program fails 
through inadequacy, or is made inoperative by a few who may 
decline to co-operate and who may refuse to enforce the rules, 
then you will have inflicted upon the carriers of this country a 
plan in which you as freight claim agents will have little voice, 
will be far more drastic and one that may affect you individually, 
for I know of what I speak when I say to you that the railroad 
executives of this country are determined to correct the existing 
unsatisfactory conditions, not only because of the amount of 
money expended, but because of the diversion of traffic from one 
carrier to another through influences that can be and are exerted 
in connection with freight claim matters. 

While I am not authorized to speak for the American Railway 
Association, I cannot bring myself to believe that the board of 
directors, having approved the program I have outlined, will per- 
mit a freight claim agent or any other officer of a railroad to 
disregard or refuse to apply and enforce the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated, thereby disrupting our entire plan and bring- 
ing discredit and ridicule upon one of its important Divisions. 
Believing thusly, I feel safe in predicting that if and when it is 
found necessary to ask the support of the board of directors 
in these undertakings, we will secure same in the fullest measure 
and in a prompt, direct and effective manner. 

The Freight Claim Division has pioneered a plan which was 
courageous in its inception, revolutionary in its initiation, far- 
reaching in its scope, but positive in its effect, and it is very pos- 
sible that it will be used as a model by other branches of the 
railroad service to correct some of the conditions and situations 
with which they are confronted, and thus having blazed the trail 
the Division will have erected a lasting monument based upon 
faith, confidence, fairness and honesty as between carriers and 
the shipping public. 


Fruit and Vegetable Claims 
Still the Most Serious Problem 


Mr. Winburn’s address was a discussion of general 
conditions in connection with damage to fresh fruits, 
melons and vegetables. Because of the importance of 
this problem, he said, there has become apparent the 
need for a follow-up system, as a supplement to pleas 
for voluntary action, in order to insure the application 
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of remedial measures on the part of shippers, receivers 
and the carriers. His address follows in part: 


In reviewing the performance for the past ten years, we find 
some interesting facts. The general loss and damage for 1933, 
as compared to 1923, shows a reduction of 68.7 per cent. Further 
analysis shows that the percentage reductions have varied accord- 
ing to the groups of commodities involved. As illustration, loss 
and damage to merchandise has decreased 79.9 per cent, on car- 
load commodities other than fruits and vegetables the decrease 
has been 63.8 per cent, whereas on fruits and vegetables the 
decrease has been only 41.9 per cent. Which brings us to a 
realization of the fact that loss and damage to fruits and vege- 
tables is still our most serious problem, and in order that we 
may reach the ultimate goal of getting loss and damage to its 
lowest possible minimum our special attention must still be di- 
rected to that particular phase of our problem. This is strongly 
impressed by the fact that the loss and damage per car on fruits 
and vegetables, for 1933, was $7.21 as compared to 34 cents per 
car on all other commodities in carloads and 36 cents per car 
on merchandise. 

For a period of more than thirteen years the campaign of the 
committee on freight claim prevention has been definite and 
based largely upon the plan of developing facts and figures and 
keeping those facts continuously before all individuals and agen- 
cies having to do with the handling of freight traffic. This 
method has proven highly successful in connection with all com- 
modities other than fruits and vegetables. The fact that the 
loss and damage per car ratio on fruits and vegetables is twenty- 
one times greater than the ratio on all other groups is sufficient 
to indicate the need for a change in our prevention methods as 
pertains to that group. 


Need Follow-Up on Educational Activities 


Instead of depending upon voluntary action, on ‘the part of 
shippers, receivers and the carriers after the facts have been 
developed and promulgated the imperative need for a follow-up 
system to insure application of remedial measures is clearly 
apparent. We know what should be done. There remains only 
the perfection of plans and methods for action instead of the 
continued practice of merely talking about them, and the new 
organization of the Freight Claim Division seems to afford every 
facility for the accomplishment of these results. 

Under immediate direction of our Executive Vice-Chairman, 
as the authorized representative of the Division’s Chairman and 
general committee, contacts with individual lines and agencies 
have been strengthened. And under the definite program of 
the general committee, approved by railway executives, the stage 
is all set for accomplishment of things that will bring added 
prestige to the Freight Claim Division. 

The establishment of railroad inspection service at practically 
all large delivery points contemplates the development of actual 
and reliable facts as a basis for the determination of carriers 
liability. The inauguration of the principles and practices, requir- 
ing adjustments to be made upon the basis of agreed facts and 
principles, not only insures uniformity in practices but will result 
in elimination of avoidable claim causes. 

The Division has also presented to the executives a definite 
program looking toward standardization of containers and load- 
ing methods at origin points. These standards will be under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Freight Container Bureau subject, 
of course, to full co-operation at all times with the individual 
carriers and organized divisions of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. If such program is approved and enforced the destina- 
tion inspection bureaus will be in position to determine definitely 
where violations have taken place and proper penalties can be 
applied. 


Many Surveys Under Way 


Many surveys are under way at the present time. The com- 
bined facilities of inspection bureaus, container bureau and other 
agencies afford ample means for development of facts that point 
to needed remedies. The Freight Claim Division, with strength- 
ened contacts and executive approval, entertains the hope of 
having the necessary remedies applied. In doing so the Division 
will not only work in close harmony with all available forces, 
including shippers and receivers, but will continue to use per- 
suasive methods as long as such methods prove effective. 

There is every indication that in 1933 we have reached the 
lowest figure in loss and damage that will be experienced in 
many years. Carloadings for 1934, up to the present time, reflect 
an increase of approximately 20 per cent over last year, and 
unless there is shown renewed and strengthened activities on the 
part of the individual line prevention organizations, our loss and 
damage figures will begin to reflect an increase at a very early 
date. It is to be hoped that we can stem the tide, but we must 
all realize that to do this will require the effort of everyone, 
individually and collectively. 
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Freight Car Loading 


REIGHT car loading in the week ended May 19 
E totalled 611,142 cars, an increase of 9,403 cars as 

compared with the preceding week and of 75,423 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. All commodity classifications showed increases 
as compared with the week before except l.c.l. mer- 
chandise, which showed a slight reduction, but both 
merchandise and grain showed reductions as compared 
with last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, May 19, 
1934 


1934 
Districts 1933 
astern 

Allegheny 

Pocahontas 

Southern 


1932 
122,118 
99,816 
32,490 
75,826 
61,203 
81,306 
42,869 


Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


47,456 48,717 





Total Western Districts 219,906 193,977 185,378 





Total All Roads 
Commodities 


Grain and Grain Products 
Coa S 


611,142 535,719 515,628 


35,402 27,767 
16,650 


71,731 


241,420 203, 535 193, 649 





611,142 
601,739 
604,205 
608,654 
589,453 


535,719 
534,806 
527,118 
538,809 
496,512 


515,628 
517,260 
533,951 
554,197 
562,527 


April 28 
April 21 





Cumulative total, 20 weeks 11,697,565 9,872,502 11,131,802 


The freight car surplus for the last half of April 
averaged 368,364 cars, a reduction of 10,736 cars as 
compared with the first half of the month. The total 
included 211,115 box cars, 105,516 coal cars, 25,820 
stock cars and 11,434 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 19 
totaled 44,670, an increase of 710 over the previous week 
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and 8,935 over last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total 
Cars 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
Connections 
Total for Canada: 

May 19, 1934 

May 12, 1934 

May 5, 1934 

May 20, 1933 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

May 19, 1934 

May 20, 1933 

May 21, 1932 


23,712 
23,506 
25,414 
18,299 


831,829 
673,107 
830,395 


.471,046 
"346, 615 
427,115 


Importance of Modern 


Locomotives to Income Account 


(Continued from page 804) 
locomotives increase the capacity of the railroad and 
decrease the cost of operation, resulting in increased net 
revenue from railway operation. 

May I also add that units such as described can be 
and are built in various sizes and types. The small, 
fast locomotive can be made just as efficient as the larger 
ones. The same is true of switching engines. 

The modern locomotive is an investment—an ex- 
cellent investment. The yardstick with which to mea- 
sure its design and performance is one of dollars and 
cents. It is not sufficient that the selection of new loco- 
motives result in some operating economies. The loco- 
motive that will be the best investment is the one that 
will produce the maximum possible operating economies. 
Any study and decision which results in anything else is 
incomplete and will not produce the best results as far 
as the income account is concerned. Railroads cannot 
afford to deceive themselves. 

Ten years ago I read a paper before the Mechanical 
Division of the A. R. A., entitled “The Steam Loco- 
motive—Engineering and Business Considerations.” 
The conclusion of that paper is just as pointed as it 
was ten years ago, so I propose to repeat it here: 


A substitute for the steam locomotive of the past is demanded 
not only by the exacting conditions of the present but by the 
still more exacting conditions inevitable in the future. The 
natural, sensible and logical substitute is the steam locomotive 
itself, improved in accordance with the knowledge, experience 
and vision that is now available. 
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Both Sides Oppose Labor A\ct 


A\mendments 


Labor organizations dissatisfied with language proposed 
by Co-ordinator Eastman 


to amend the railway labor act, reiterated at hear- 

ings last week before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce on the bill as it had 
been reported by the Senate committee, was reinforced 
somewhat by testimony indicating considerable dissatis- 
faction on the part of some of the railroad labor organi- 
zations with the form in which the bill has been re- 
written by Co-ordinator Eastman and his Labor Relations 
Section. As originally proposed by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and introduced by Senator Dill 
in February the bill was largely an effort to destroy the 
so-called “company unions,” but as redrafted by Mr. 
Eastman and reported by the Senate committee the bill 
contains so many restrictions on relations between rail- 
roads and “labor organizations” as to provide for too 
much “freedom of association among employees” to 
suit some of the organizations that now have percentage 
contracts with the companies. As a result the plans for 
hurrying the bill through the House committee were 
complicated by requests from the organizations for 
amendments striking out some of Mr. Eastman’s two- 
sided language and substituting provisions of the 
original bill. 

M. W. Clement, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
and J. G. Walber, vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral, appearing for the Class I railroads; C. A. Miller, 
general counsel of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association; L. R. Gwyn, vice-president of the Railway 
Express Agency, and G. A. Kelley, general solicitor of 
the Pullman Company, testified before the House com- 
mittee on May 25 in opposition to the bill in its present 
form, urging that changes in the law at this time be 
confined to corrections of two recognized defects, or 
that representatives of the management and labor that 
united in the formulation of the present law in 1926 
again get together and work out some joint recommen- 
dations as to a revision of the act and ask the Co-ordi- 
nator to present them to Congress. 

It was reported that something in the way of a split 
as to the bill had developed among the labor organiza- 
tions, but the only feature of it that was allowed to de- 
velop in the testimony was the rivalry between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Switchmen’s 
Union, which have contracts with some of the roads pro- 
viding that a certain percentage of the switchmen in 
different yards shall be members of one or the other of 
those organizations. An applicant for employment be- 
longing to the wrong organization, therefore, could not 
be employed on one of these roads if at the time the 
members of the other organization, holding the contract, 
were less than the specified percentage, and some of the 
provisions of the bill intended by its proponents to strike 
only at company unions have been rewritten in such a 
Way as to affect such arrangements. 

Vigorous objection to a provision inserted into the 


Ov amend the on behalf of the railroads to the bill 
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bill by Co-ordinator Eastman was made on May 24 by 
J. A. Farquharson, national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who told the 
committee that the language prohibiting a railroad from 
requiring any person seeking employment to agree “to 
join or not to join a labor organization” would “destroy 
the purpose of the bill” and would tend to weaken the 
standard labor organizations by interfering with the 
contracts which some of them have with railroads that 
a certain percentage or all of a craft shall be members 
of the organization. In the bill as originally proposed 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association the pro- 
hibition was merely against agreements “promising to 
join a company union,” but Mr. Eastman had recom- 
mended and the Senate committee had reported the bill 
so that the prohibition would cut both ways. 

“The purpose is to put out of business the company 
union, not our own organizations,” said Mr. Farquhar- 
son, testifying in support of amendments proposed by 
George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, on behalf of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, to restore the language of the original 
bill, including a definition of company unions. He said 
his organization had many such agreements, many of 
them having been in effect for many years, and one, 
with the Illinois Transit System, providing for an “ab- 
solute closed shop.” He said the purpose of the bill was 
to protect collective bargaining and to promote a balance 
of power between the organizations representing the 
employees and the companies, but that if an organization 
is to represent the employees it must have membership 
and the membership must contribute to the maintenance 
of its contracts. “Collective bargaining cannot be car- 
ried on by company unions,” he said, “but if we place in 
the hands of the employers the right to hire men who 
are not members of the organization we have destroyed 
the purpose of the bill and taken away the strength of 
the organization.” 

The amendments urged by Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Farquharson would define a company union to mean 
any group of employees, formed for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, which was formed at the suggestion, 
with the aid, or under the influence of any carrier, or 
its officers or agents, or whose actions are under any 
control or influence of any carrier. Mr. Eastman took 
the position that there was no necessity for using the 
words “company union” in the bill at all, but said that 
if he were to give a definition it would merely be that a 
company union is a labor organization confined to the 
employees of a single company or system. 


Eastman Urges Genuine Freedom of Choice 


The amendments urged by the labor organizations had 
been discussed before the Senate committee by Co-ordi- 
nator Eastman, who had characterized the proposal to 
confine the prohibitions to company unions as “vicious, 
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because it strikes at the principle of freedom of choice 
which the bill is designed to protect.” The prohibited 
practices, he said, “acquire no virtue by being confined 
to so-called standard unions. The proposal goes so far 
as to condemn and prohibit what has been termed a ‘yel- 
low dog contract’ when applied to a company union, but 
not when applied to any other labor organization. 
Within recent years the practice of tying up men’s jobs 
with labor union membership has crept into the railroad 
industry, which theretofore was singularly clean in this 
respect. The practice has been largely in connection 
with company unions, but not entirely. If genuine free- 
dom of choice is to be the basis of labor relations under 
the railway labor act, as it should be, then the yellow 
dog contract, and its corollary, the closed shop, and the 
so-called percentage contract have no place in the pic- 
ture. To make this distinction between company unions 
and other labor organizations in this respect is absurd.” 

Members of the committee indicated considerable sur- 
prise at the position taken by Mr. Farquharson. “If 
you did not have these contracts you would want this 
language,” remarked Chairman Rayburn of the com- 
mittee. 

“We ought to have the right to say that a man coming 
into the service shall join the organization that has the 
contract,” said Mr. Farquharson. “Otherwise there can 
be no collective bargaining. You open the door to the 
railroads to destroy it whenever they want to. This 
would open the door to the biggest open-shop proposi- 
tion I have ever seen.” 

Members of the committee expressed doubt that the 
language of the bill would prevent such contracts, but 
Mr. Farquharson insisted that it would “absolutely pre- 
vent any percentage agreement.” 

In order to be consistent Mr. Farquharson also asked 
the committee to strike out of the statement of general 
purposes of the bill the following: “to forbid any limi- 
tations upon freedom of association among employees 
or any denial, as a condition of employment or other- 
wise, of the right of employees to join a labor organiza- 
tion,” and to provide for the complete independence of 
carriers and employees in the matter of self-organization 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Objections on Behalf of the Railroads 


Mr. Clement told the committee that the weakness of 
the proposed amendments lies primarily in the fact that 
the thing which made the present act successful and 
effective was ignored in the preparation of the amend- 
ments; namely, a union of the minds of men and man- 
agement. “This is not an act to regulate railroads,” he 
said. “This is an act that sets up certain machinery un- 
der which men and management, each with the other, 
meet to solve the problems of employee relations. If 
men and management get along together, the public is 
not interested, except in recognition of things well done. 
The public is interested if men and management do not 
do these things well together. Therefore, the public’s 
interest lies in the best set of rules obtainable by which 
these forces can solve their problems. 

“In the present railway labor act, the leaders of the 
organizations and management, each with the interests 
of the men at heart, sat down and wrote the law. That 
is not the spirit in which these proposed amendments 
were prepared. Consequently, in approaching these 
amendments and discussing them, we have to discuss 
amendments that were prepared in one way, to deal with 
a law that was prepared in another way. One on the 
philosophy that the interests of men and management 
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are antagonistic, the other on the philosophy that the 
interests of men and management are in common. 

“Men and management do not want trucking com- 
panies brought in under the scope of the railway labor 
act. There may come a time, some day, in the evolution 
of transportation, when it will be desirable to bring 
trucking under the scope of this law. But men and 
management recognize that, at this time, to bring truck- 
ing companies under the scope of the law would not be 
advantageous from a transportation standpoint, nor in 
keeping with the intent of the law,—that is, as a code of 
rules for the conduct of relationships between railroad 
employees and railroad managements. The employees 
of the trucking companies are not railroad employees 
today. 

“Unions or associations of employees in the trucking 
business have always been outside the railroad field. 
Most rail trucking is done by contract, with concerns in 
which the rail lines may or may not be interested— 
trucking companies that may contract with boat lines as 
well as railroads. However, the relationship does not 
change. Delivery by truck is an institution just as old 
in its growth as the carriers themselves; is as old in its 
employee relations; is as old in its unionizations,—and 
they do not run parallel to railroad employee relation- 
ships. They have relationships of their own that will 
have to be considered, and until the years have devel- 
oped a definite trend, the trucking business should be 
left out of the scope of the law. 

“This is an act to lay down a set of rules by which 
employees and management can negotiate satisfactory 
disposal of grievances, each with the other. We assume 
it embraces all employees and not any particular group 
of employees. This bill as written can be and will be 


construed as definitely disfranchising certain employees 


of these companies. Many of these labor organizations 
are secret societies, involving the taking of an oath and 
obligation at the time of initiation. Many of these rail- 
roads have employees who belong to religious sects that 
prohibit their taking oaths and, consequently, are not 
eligible to membership in these secret societies. Many 
of the employees of these railroads cannot be repre- 
sented by these organizations on account of the racial 
discriminations in the qualifications for membership. 
It should be understood that when a railroad had defi- 
nitely entered into a contract for representation of its 
employees by one of these secret societies, those who do 
not belong to such society from then on will never have 
a vote and never have any voice in the administration of 
their affairs. The election of representation will take 
place in the lodge halls, and those not belonging to the 
lodge are thus definitely disfranchised. 

“It is possible on a large system for the employees of 
one portion of that system to belong to one organization, 
and employees on another part of the system to belong 
to another organization, both having majorities in their 
respective territories. Management contends that the 
employees in each of these territories should have a ma- 
jority right of representation in their territories, yet un- 
der a strict interpretation of the bill as it stands, the or- 
ganization in the territory of greater employee density 
could out-vote the organization of a territory having 
lesser employee density, thereby depriving them of their 
real choice of representation. 

“The organizations recommended complete substitute 
for Paragraph 4, Section 2, Page 6. Their recommen- 
dation clearly discriminates between types of labor or- 
ganizations. Any prohibition should apply alike to all 
types of organizations and, if any consideration is to be 
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given to this recommendation by the committee, the 
words ‘company union’ should be changed to ‘labor 
organization.’ 

“Section 1, paragraph 5, of the bill distinctly states 
that neither the provisions of this bill nor any occupa- 
tional classifications made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be construed in any way to define 
crafts, yet section 9 of this bill puts the problem of jur- 
isdiction of crafts up to the Mediation Board, and places 
upon them the responsibility of determining those eli- 
gible to vote in case of disputed representations, and 
brings about a complication that neither railroad nor 
employees know where they are. This is the same prob- 
lem that the Railroad Labor Board undertook to solve 
ten years ago and failed. 

“Paragraph 9 in connection with paragraph 4 comes 
under the penalty provisions of this bill. If the craft or 
class principle is to be given the status of an obligation 
imposed by law, and a violation by the management sub- 
jects it to fine or imprisonment when its inability to 
comply with its obligation is beyond its control, but is in 
the control of a labor organization, it is manifest that 
the same compulsion must be imposed upon the labor or- 
ganization as upon the management if these provisions 
are to be made effective. 

“In all American forms of play, the umpire is respon- 
sible equally to both sides and the penalties for infrac- 
tion of the rules are applied alike. Are you here going 
to lay down a set of rules by government that will leave 
out one side from the penalties in playing the game, and 
impose penalties upon the other? Paragraph third of 
Section 2 prohibits each party alike, but the penalty in 
Section 2, Paragraph Tenth, unjustly applies only to one 
side, the carrier. If there is a desire to be equitable in 
this situation, the penalties should be made to apply to 
both sides alike. 


Regional Boards Recommended by Carriers 


“When this bill was presented to the Senate, the car- 
riers objected to the establishment of a national board, 
on the basis that it would not function to the satisfac- 
tion of the employees; that there would be inequality of 
representation; that there would be a deprivation of 
rights of the individual granted in the first part of the 
bill; and that there would be delay in the settlement of 
disputes and grievances, with eventual dissatisfaction. 

“The Senate committee, in revising the bill, which is 
the bill before us, has taken the recommendations of the 
carriers as they relate to many of their objections to 
national boards, by giving the divisions of the national 
board authority to set up so-called regional boards, and 
have made an arrangement whereby there can be set up 
indirectly what purports to be a substitute for what the 
carriers advocated should be established directly by 
agreement. 

“Having gone this far, the carriers contend that the 
bill should go the whole way and directly require regional 
boards, in lieu of a national board, in the manner that 
the carriers have suggested. 

“The great outstanding objection to the method of 
setting up these regional boards under authority of a 
national board, instead of setting them up direct, is that 
the bill as amended deprives a great many of employees 
of the carriers of representation, not only on the na- 
tional board, but also on regional boards. The fact that 
the members of the national board have authority to se- 
lect the regional members gives sole authority to mem- 
bers of the national organizations on the national board 
to select the representatives on the regional boards for 
handling questions in territory where such national or- 
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ganizations may not or do not represent the men and 
thereby denies the employees, groups or classes of em- 
ployees, whose grievances are to be considered, represen- 
tation. 

“The original bill introduced into the Senate con- 
tained definite provisions for a National Adjustment 
Board. The recommendations of the carriers for region- 
al boards were equally definite. This bill is indefinite. 
It authorizes both a national board and regional boards, 
but it goes still farther—it bestows upon the divisions 
of the national board and the national board, rights, 
powers and authority Congress alone should exercise. 

“It is unwise to impose such a responsibility upon the 
members of the board. They will be selected because of 
their special qualifications for performing specific duties ; 
they will not represent individual railroads; their selec- 
tion will not depend in any way upon their acquaintance 
with officials of the other railroads who may be com- 
petent to be members of the so-called regional boards. 
Members of regional boards should have the confidence 
of the railroads in the particular region ; consequently the 
railroads in the particular region must have the responsi- 
bility for the selection of the managerial representa- 
tives, and it is improper to deny to them the oppor- 
tunity to have any voice in the selection of individuals 
who are presumed to be their representatives. 

“With such authority delegated to a small group of 
railroad officers and officers of national organizations, 
each with the power of veto over the other, no one can 
tell where this provision will lead, or how the act will 
function. The carriers therefore recommend that this 
section be stricken from the bill, and a new Section 3 
be substituted in its place. 

“Briefly stated, our proposed Section 3 provides for: 

1—Regional boards with equal representation, and 
the option of system boards; each required to con- 
clusively dispose of controversies. The boards are to 
adopt rules of procedure and decide cases within 90 days. 
Deadlocks are avoided by means of compulsory selec- 
tion of referees either by the boards or by the mediation 
board. 

2—Four groups of employees are set up to give defi- 
niteness to employees in the group, but the carriers be- 
lieve under the permissible negotiations feature that 
what would eventuate would be system or regional craft 
boards, more definite in action and more satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

3—The philosophy behind the suggestion of the car- 
riers for regional adjustment boards is that those most 
interested by class and group, both carriers and em- 
ployees, can most justly and expeditiously settle cases. 
The clerks for the clerks, signalmen for signalmen, 
trainmen and enginemen for train and engine service,— 
men of common working conditions, similar schedules ; 
men familiar with the duties and details of the occu: 
pations. 

4—The carriers in their proposed amendment to Sec- 
tion 3 include the clause: Provided that no board 
created under the provisions of this act shall consider a 
grievance of any character, the cause of which arose 
more than two years prior to the effective date of: this 
act. 

“We definitely recommend a statute of limitations for 
these boards of adjustment, as without it they would not 
be able to function successfully and would be flooded 
with old cases. Men and management will both agree 
as to this. 

“If you will eliminate from this bill all those things 
which we believe will make for contention between men 
and management, and include only those things neces- 
sary to make this law compulsory in the spirit that it 
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was originally written, correcting the two recognized 
defects—namely, (1) That, on certain railroads, men 
and management have not observed the spirit of the 
law; and (2) Failure of the law to provide machinery 
for the prompt disposal of matters in controversy referred 
to the boards that become deadlocked—all that is neces- 
sary is to change Section 3 of the present law, and 
make certain minor modifications in Section 5.” 

John G. Walber, a member of the committee of the 
railroads appointed to deal with the proposed amend- 
ments to the railway labor act of 1926, said: “There 
are two conditions which time has indicated might call 
for a change in the law. First, because on certain rail- 
roads the spirit and intent of the law have not been 
complied with; and second, failure of the law to pro- 
vide means for the prompt and conclusive disposal of 
matters of controversy referred to the boards of adjust- 
ment which have become deadlocked. If provision is 
made for those two conditions, the defects, principally 
responsible for dissatisfaction, will be corrected. 

“The present law is clear and concise and has effect- 
iveness in the fact that it definitely provides for the 
relations between managements and employees being 
regulated by agreements, freely negotiated. This princi- 
ple is continued in H. R. 9689 but at the same time 
compulsion is superimposed on voluntary action. I have 
not thought that these principles could exist concur- 
rently. It has appeared illogical to me to provide that 
it shall be the duty to make and maintain agreements, 
and in other provisions say that whether the interested 
parties want certain things or not, this is what will 
govern. The amendments proposed by this bill are 


ambiguous, difficult of interpretation, and attempt to 
provide by statute what should be accomplished by 
negotiation between the parties directly concerned. 

“In my judgment if the two objections which the 


representatives of the employees have advanced are taken 
care of, that is as far as there is any justification for 
change in the present railway labor act, and on that 
account I subscribe to the two amendments which Mr. 
Clement introduced at the close of his testimony. 

“Tt is clearly obvious, from the presentations and 
changes that have been made, that the proponents of 
this bill are not satisfied with it. It is certainly obvious 
from the testimony of the organizations that they are not 
in agreement among themselves and are not satisfied 
with the bill. The managements of none of the rail- 
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roads approve of the bill, and no railroad officer with 
whom I have discussed this bill knows just where it 
will lead. I agree with a thought expressed by Col. 
Winslow before the Senate as to method of revision and 
I likewise recommend to you that the same forces that 
united in the preparation and approval of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926—that is, labor and management— 
again get together and definitely come to joint recom- 
mendations as to revisions of this act; and ask the 
co-ordinator to present them to Congress.” 

C. A. Miller, appearing for the short lines, told the 
committee that the provisions of the bill would offer a 
source of friction where none now exists and asked that 
the short lines and electric railways be exempted. 

G. A. Kelley, for the Pullman Company, said that 
many provisions of the bill are dubious and ambiguous 
and inconsistent with the declared purpose, because they 
discriminate against all employees who are not mem- 
bers of the standard unions in an effort to drive into them 
the 40 per cent of the employees who are not mem- 
bers. He also pointed to what he declared the “amazing 
situation” that each time the co-ordinator or the repre- 
sentatives of the labor organizations have testified they 
have offered new amendments, while the railroads also 
have offered amendments, and that there is no agree- 
ment on what changes in the present law are necessary. 

L. R. Gwyn, vice-president of the Railway Express 
Agency, said he agreed with Mr. Clement and Mr. Wal- 
ber as to the unwisdom of the bill, but he particularly 
objected to the small representation allowed to express 
employees in the proposed set-up of the national board 
of adjustment by placing them in a division with a 
number of unrelated other classes of employees of the 
railroads. He pointed out that a separate division is pro- 
posed for the marine workers and said that there was 
greater justification for a separate division for the 
40,000 express employees if they are to be included. 

Robert E. Quirk, appearing for a number of trucking 
companies having contracts with railroads for certain 
terminal services, urged that the bill be amended to make 
certain that its provisions should not be applied to em- 
ployees on motor vehicles operating over the highways 
for commercial purposes. He said the companies he 
represented were not controlled by the railroads, but he 
did not want language in the bill which might be in- 
terpreted to cover some of their employees for some 
purposes while the others were not included. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’s “Sportsman” at Williamsburg, Va. 
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The Arrival of the “Zephyr” at the Century of Progress Exposition After Record-Breaking Run 


enver to Chicago — Dawn to Dusk 


Burlington “Zephyr” makes non-stop run of 1,015 miles in 
thirteen hours and five minutes 


EAVING the Union Station at Denver, Colo., at 
5:05 a.m. (Mountain Time), on May 26, the 
“Zephyr,” new stainless steel, stream-lined train of 

the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, made a non-stop run 
of 1,015.4 miles to Halsted street, Chicago, in 13 hr. 
5 min., or at an average speed of 77.5 miles per hour for 
the entire distance. 

The fuel consumed on the run amounted to 418 gal- 
lons, the approximate cost of which was $16. 

Not only were innumerable records broken during the 
course of the run, but also the dependability of the train 
and of the Burlington track were given a thorough and 
satisfactory test. The longest previous non-stop run, 
401 miles, on the L. M. S. Ry. of: England, was exceeded 
more than two and a half times, and all records for 
average speed for stretches of 200 miles and over were 
excelled. 

The complete log of the Zephyr’s run is given in the 
accompanying table, but among the highlights of the 
speed records were the following: 

Maximum speed attained: 112.5 m.p.h. 

Yuma, Colo., to Schramm, 6.4 mi., 3% min., average 
speed, 109.0 m.p.h. 

Otis, Colo., to Schramm, 19.1 mi., 11 min., average 
speed, 106.2 m.p.h. . 

Otis, Colo., to McCook, Nebr., 129.5 mi., 86 min., 
average speed, 90.0 m.p.h. 

To compensate for the slower speeds through the 
larger cities, it was necessary to traverse 215.7 miles at 
an average rate of more than 90 m.p.h., of which 19.1 
miles was traveled at more than 100 m.p.h. 


Operating Details 


_ When it was decided to undertake the run, prelim- 
ary meetings were held of operating and mechanical 
officers to work out the schedule, and, above all, to ar- 
Tange all necessary precautions, since safety was the 
first consideration. The engineering department checked 
the profile, checked and rechecked the elevation of curves, 
Prepared speed charts showing the permissible rate of 
speed at every location, and placed markers along the 


line at every location where speed restriction was nec- 
essary. In addition, three maintenance men, under the 
supervision of H. R. Clarke, engineer maintenance of 
way, rode the cab of the Zephyr for the entire distance, 
checking profiles and giving the operators of the train 
the benefit of expert knowledge of the track conditions. 

General and division superintendents conferred per- 
sonally with the mayors, police officers, and other munic- 
ipal officers in the 164 cities and towns along the way, 
securing co-operation in safeguarding the movement 
over all highway and street crossings through the city 





Log of the “Zephyr” 


Denver to Chicago, May 26, 1934 


Min, from 
Passing Previous Average 
Station Mileage Time Station M. P. H. 
(Mtn. Time) 
ME a. nia dueieawecakow. aanicee 5:05 ee ~~ 
i PN Fo ola oleae ane essala.e reve 78.0 6:13% 684 69.0 
PI aes eh ce wich ee eee eines 111.4 6:42 27Y, 75.0 
(Central Time) 
MN a ea ain hy, etacaes ave tor ereate 254.3 9:19 97 88.2 
Ra. iia dl « sie iectced ec Sarak 385.6 10:57 98 80.4 
sy icne Soe le aracscare ween anares 482.6 12:12 75 77.5 
BINS 2 rors aParavatere eletayareoueisiais 542.3 1:10 58 60.0 
BS SR re arene ere 624.5 2:11 61 78.0 
IRIS Sr ailsisbo)ave-srasrao toga aS 811.9 4:38 147 6.2 
ee eee 855.1 5315 37 70.2 
PI Crit oie e's eco arena celo-crexeterens 979.8 6:41 86 87.0 
Rh RS oe gala a Sap hace 1,015.4 7:10 29 73.8 
gitiy 2. A 2 | er ree 1,015.4 7:10 785 7.5 





limits, and trips by rail motor car were made over each 
division by the chief special agent, superintendent of 
safety, division superintendent, master carpenters and 
roadmasters, instructing the men along the line as to 
the methods of protecting every public and private cross- 
ing between Denver and Chicago. There were two flag- 
men at each of the 1,070 public grade crossings and 
one flagman at each of the 619 private crossings to safe- 
guard pedestrians and vehicular traffic. As a result, 
although an estimated half million people viewed the 
passage of the Zephyr between Denver and Chicago, 
and, in some towns, as many as 25,000 people and num- 
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berless cars were gathered along the right of way, there 
were no accidents. 

Signal engineers covered the entire distance, confer- 
ring with each signal supervisor, maintainer and tower- 
man, and arranged for a supervisor or maintainer to be 
at each interlocking plant along the route, while offi- 
cers of other railroads co-operated to see that there 
would be a safe and continuous movement through junc- 
tions with other lines or railroad crossings at grade. 

During the running of the train, the division superin- 
tendent of each of the four divisions traversed remained 
in the office of the dispatcher until the Zephyr had 
passed his division. Passing times of the train at pre- 
ceding stations were reported far in advance of its ar- 
rival at each station. Train orders for the entire trip 
were delivered to the operating crews at Denver, and 
while arrangements were made to pick up orders enroute 
in case of necessity, this proved to be simply precau- 
tionary. 


Great Interest Displayed 


Despite the early starting hour, a considerable number 
of spectators were grouped in the Denver Union Station 
as the mascot of the trip, a Rocky Mountain burro, re- 
christened “Zeph,” was loaded in the baggage car, and 
the green flag that has started some fifteen Decoration 
Day speedway races at Indianapolis was dropped as the 
starting signal. From that time until the nose of the 
Zephyr broke the tape at Halstead street in Chicago, the 
train passed an almost continuous line of spectators. 
Even at dawn in the sparsely settled districts of Colo- 
rado, hundreds of automobiles lined the adjacent high- 
ways, and, as the more thickly populated sections were 
reached, the crowd increased, until, at Galesburg, every 
post of vantage was taken, and automobiles lined the 
adjacent highway two abreast, solidly for eight miles out 
of town. 

Much interest was displayed in the speed feature, in 
view of the comparison of 13 hr. 5 min. with the regular 
schedule of 26 hr. 15 min., and also with the previous 
fastest run between Denver and Chicago, which was 
made by the Burlington westbound in 1897, with a spe- 
cial train ordered by Henry J. Mayham, of Denver, 
to reach the bedside of his dying son. In this case, the 
run was made in 18 hr. 53 min. 


Maintenance Features 


The estimate of Burlington maintenance engineers 
that, on many of the curves, a speed of 90 m.p.h. was 
well within safe limits, in view of the low center of 
gravity of the Zephyr and its articulation, proved to be 
amply justified, since many of the curves were taken 
at this speed without the slightest discomfort. Elaborate 
studies were made enroute by the maintenance staff on 
board, and charts will be prepared covering every feature 
from a maintenance standpoint. Among the safety pre- 
cautions taken by the maintenance department were the 
spiking of all switches and the wiring down of mail crane 
arms, water spouts and other movable objects in the 
vicinity of the track. 

While the run was made for tests of speed, and as a 
corollary of the opening of the Wings of the Century 
at the Century of Progress Exposition, to which it was 
run immediately after the completion of its non-stop 
performance, its results will also supply valuable data 
from maintenance and operating standpoints as to the 
possibilities of high speed operation over long distances. 

In addition to 20 newspapermen, the passenger list 
included Edw. G. Budd, president of the Edw. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, builders of the car, and two 
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other members of his organization; H. L. Hamilton, 
chairman of the board of the Winton Engine Corpora- 
tion, builders of the Zephyr’s power plant, with eight 
of his staff, representatives of the General Electric 
Company, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and oth- 
ers, and W. R. Freeman, president of the Denver & 
Salt Lake. 

A total of 36 officers of the Burlington rode the train, 
including Ralph Budd, president, H. H. Holcomb and 
E. Flynn, vice-presidents, W. F. Thiehoff, general man- 
ager, Lines East and J. H. Aydelott, general manager, 
Lines West. 

A complete description of the mechanical features of 
the Zephyr appeared in the Railway Age of April 14, 
1934, 


Odds and Ends... 


Cocktail Bar in Paddington Station 


Cocktail bars are blossoming forth in England even as in the 
United States. London’s newest cocktail and tea lounge has 
just been opened by the Great Western Railway at Paddington 
Station. The cocktail bar is designed upon the most modern 
lines, while the lounge is equally up to date in its appointments. 
The system of heating and ventilation enables the air in the room 
to be completely changed every 10 min. While we cannot be 
sure, we assume that the turnover among the customers, how- 
ever, is somewhat less rapid. 


A Carload of Fire Protection 


Among the unusual shipments handled recently by the Illinois 
Central was a $15,000 carload of fire protection. It was a ladder 
truck consigned to the fire department of Memphis, Tenn. A 
special automobile car, said to be the largest box car in the 
country, was used to transport the truck from Kenosha, Wis. 
This car is 72 ft. 3 in. long, 10 ft. high and 8 ft. 9 in. wide, 
and has end as well as side doors. The fire truck is 60 ft. long 
and weighs 24,100 lb. In addition to an 85-ft. hydraulic ladder, 
which can be raised in 20 sec., the truck carries more than 300 
ft. of ground ladders, a life net, a chemical tank and mis- 
cellaneous fire-fighting equipment. 


Collects Firearms 


Over a period of 30 years, G. A. Stile, district superintendent 
of the Pullman Company at Birmingham, Ala., has collected 
firearms representing types used from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the present day. There are more than 250 
weapons in the collection. Some of the pieces are the work of 
famous English and early American gunsmiths, while others 
represent the development of names now familiar in this country. 
Many of the weapons are mounted in gold and silver and have 
pearl or ivory handles. There are a number of pocket derringers 
of various makes and, as proof of the fact that shooting is not 
solely a masculine diversion, there are a number of gold and 
silver mounted pistols for women. 


Real Americans Now 

There are at least two railroaders in this country who landed 
here by the simplest expedient of having to desert British ships 
in 1914 when war was declared, because of being enemy aliens. 
One is A. Becker, architect for the Gulf Coast Lines at Houston, 
who, born in Trieste when that port was Austrian, was on 4 
British ship in New York when war was declared and went 
over the side to avoid being interned in England. An exactly 
similar experience occurred to W. A. Schubert, roadmaster for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, who was born in Germany, except 
that he skipped ship at Texas City, Texas. Both men liked their 
new and involuntary home so much that they have married 
American wives, become American citizens and are raising 
American families. 
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Five-Year Extension of 


R.F.C. Loans Proposed 


Authorization is included in bill which 
was passed by the House 
on May 23 


Provision for authorizing the extension 
of loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to railroads for a pe- 
riod of five years from February 1, 1935, 
is included in a bill passed by the House 
on May 23 authorizing the R.F.C. to 
make direct loans to industries, which is 
now the subject of conference between the 
House and the Senate. A similar provi- 
sion has been passed by the Senate in 
another bill which was not passed by the 
House. The bill contains a proviso that 
in respect of loans or advances made to 
railroads, receivers and trustees the corpo- 
ration may require as a condition of mak- 
ing any such loan or advance for a period 
longer than three years “that such ar- 
rangements be made for the reduction or 
amortization of the indebtedness of the 
railroad or railway, either in whole or in 
part, as may be approved by the corpora- 
tion after the prior approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The bill also includes a proviso that the 
time of payment of loans or advances to 
railroads, receivers or trustees shall not be 
so extended except with the prior approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and with the prior certification of the com- 
mission “that the railroad or railway is 
not in need of financial reorganization in 
the public interest.” In connection with a 
reorganization or receivership it is pro- 
vided that the corporation may, with the 
prior approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, adjust or compromise its 
claim by accepting, in exchange for se- 
curities held, new securities which may 
have such terms as to interest, maturity 
and otherwise as may be approved by the 
corporation, or part cash and part new se- 
curities so approved, provided that any 
such adjustment or compromise shall not 
be made on less favorable terms than those 
provided in the reorganization for holders 
of claims of the same class and rank as 
the claim of the corporation. 


No Action on Six-Hour Day Bill 


As the result of the action of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce on May 24 in reporting the six-hour 
day bill without recommendation no action 
was taken in the House of Representatives 
on May 28 on the motion signed by 145 
members, or one-third of the membership 
of the House, to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the bill pro- 


posed by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. Without this action of the 
committee a vote would have been taken 
on that date as to whether the bill should 
be taken away from the committee and 
placed on the calendar. If plans should 
be carried out for an early adjournment of 
Congress this means that the bill is dead 
for this session, as the President had let 
it be known that he was not in favor of 
its passage because of the large increase in 
railroad expenses that would be involved. 

The House committee had merely 
formally reported the bill, without recom- 
mendation, for the purpose of forestalling 
the motion to discharge the committee. 
Representative Crosser, of Ohio, who had 
introduced the bill and others proposed by 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, filed a minority report saying that, 
regardless of the propriety or impropriety 
of filing the petition to discharge the com- 
mittee, since the 145 names required by the 
rule were attached to the motion the mem- 
bers of the House should have been allowed 
to vote upon it, so that if the motion were 
carried a vote on the bill itself would have 
occurred. 


Fines of $10,000 for Unlawful Storage 


In the United States District Court at 
New York, May 28, the Lehigh Valley 
was fined $10,000 on its plea of guilty to 
allowing Burkan Brothers free storage on 
10 carloads of flour, at Jersey City, N. J.; 
$1,000 on account of each carload. 


K. C. M. & O. Controversy Settled 


The conflict between the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient and the Mexican Union 
of Railroad Employees over working con- 
ditions has been settled as a result of in- 
tervention by the Mexican Labor Depart- 
ment. Under a new labor contract, the 
railroad will utilize exclusively the serv- 
ices of personnel belonging to the union 
and will provide some work at Los Mochis, 
Sinaloa, during the dull period between 
sugar crops. 


New York-Buffalo 
Hours 


The New York Central’s 7:30 p. m. 
merchandise freight train from New York 
to Buffalo, 438 miles, now runs through in 
10 hr. 15 min., and cars are dropped and 
picked up at four intermediate stops. This 
service has been in effect for about a 
month and has been so popular that simi- 
lar high speed has been provided for Wat- 
ertown, N. Y., and Oswego. Freight is 
picked up at five points in Brooklyn and 
taken by trucks to West Thirty-third 
street, Manhattan, for this train. A sim- 
ilar train eastward leaves Buffalo at 
6:50 p. m. 
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Confidence the Prime 


Requisite to Recovery 


Durable Goods Industries Committee 
so finds in its report to 
President Roosevelt 


Necessity for creating confidence as the 
most important requisite to recovery was 
emphasized by the Durable Goods Indus- 
tries Committee in a report to President 
Roosevelt, made public on May 28. The 
committee stated to the President that 
much depended upon “the belief of invest- 
ors that nothing is in prospect which will 
endanger the safety of their investment 
and the return of a fair profit.” 

“The foundation of our national recovery 
must be confidence—not alone that an im- 
minent breakdown of our business machin- 
ery has been averted, but that the Ameri- 
can principle of individual initiative in all 
legitimate activities, operating through pri- 
vate enterprise, will be unimpaired,” the 
committee said in its report based upon 
two months of intensive study. “The re- 
vival of industry and the elimination of the 
major part of our unemployment hinges 
upon the free flow of capital into private 
industry, a fact that depends upon in- 
creased confidence in the future and the 
belief of investors that nothing is in pros- 
pect which will endanger the safety of 
their investment and the return of a fair 
profit.” 

“Replacement of obsolete facilities and 
the financing of new ventures will be un- 
dertaken only in anticipation of a profit. 
The hazards of business must be balanced 
by the prospect of a fair return on invest- 
ment. Private enterprise must replace 
government expenditure, and the individual 
investor must be given confidence that all 
legitimate business ventures will be en- 
couraged to the end of returning a fair 
profit.” 

Signed by the 15 members of the com- 
mittee, elected by the code authorities and 
code committees on March 8 at the re- 
quest of General Johnson, the report said 
“consideration of the present economic and 
social problems must be in the following 
sequence—first, relief; second, recovery, 
and third, reform.” Forty pages of printed 
findings and recommendations were pre- 
sented with an appendix including com- 
ments of the committee on the “twelve 
points” submitted for consideration by Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

Summarizing its report, the committee 
said: 

“Chief among the fundamental condi- 
tions needed for recovery are: 

“A free flow of private capital into pri- 
vate business. 
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“A sound real estate mortgage market. 

“Industrial relations on a basis which 
will assure co-operation instead of strife. 

“A balanced price parity between agri- 
cultural commodities and manufactured 
goods. 

“The further re-establishment of confi- 
dence—most important of all.” 

The industrialists did not stop with the 
mere assertion that re-establishment of 
confidence is necessary, but recommended 
that this be accomplished through the fol- 
lowing action: 

“Assurance to private enterprise that the 
profit incentive will continue to receive 
public approval as an energizing motive for 
economic activity. 

“Public recognition that the only legiti- 
mate purpose of taxation is to provide the 
necessary revenue for government and not 
to effect a punitive redistribution of wealth 
which paralyzes business initiative or for 
any other purpose. 

“Removal through the permanent bal- 
ancing of the budget of the threat of un- 
controlled inflation. 

“Removal of any remaining threat of a 
sudden and arbitrary change in our mone- 
tary policies. 

“Assurance that companies which have 
adjusted their business methods and poli- 
cies to the temporary emergency program 
of the NRA will be free from the uncer- 
tainties of unreasonable or arbitrary ad- 
ministration. 

“Clarification of the government's poli- 
cies toward measures and trends which are 
inconsistent with our economic system.” 

The report states that “labor must be 
given an opportunity to work and be self- 
supporting, not at the expense of any 
other group, but through the creation of 
those things necessary to sustain life and 
improve the standard of living of the 
whole country.” The keynote of the re- 
port was sounded in the assertion that “un- 
employment in services and trades is 
largely due to unemployment in the durable 
goods industries” and “over 85 per cent 
of the unemployment in the group pro- 
ducing goods is in the durable goods in- 
dustries and nearly half of that is in con- 
struction, a basic industry, the activity of 
which influences all other industries and 
services. This is the important key to the 
unemployment situation.” 

After presenting figures showing that 
the average hourly wages now paid in the 
durable goods industries are substantially 
the same as were paid in 1929, the com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that “durable 
goods industries cannot absorb increased 
costs” and that “reducing maximum hours 
will not spread employment” because 
“the long continued depression has 
practically precluded training younger em- 
ployees to fill positions requiring special 
skill.” The report said most of the codes 
under which these industries are operating 
provide for a normal maximum of 40 
hours per week, that the individual is in- 
terested in total income rather than hours 
worked, and that due to shorter working 
hours, weekly earnings have diminished 
since 1929. “The trend of sales is slightly 
upward,” the committee reported, but “the 
number of employees added and the wage 
increases, however, are substantially in ex- 
cess of the sales trend.” 
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Referring to the current legislative pro- 
posals, the committee reported to the 
President : 

“Reduction in maximum hours has al- 
ready been carried to or poss‘bly beyond 
the economic limit in the durable goods in- 
dustries under present conditions. Further 
reduction in maximum hours with compen- 
sating increases in hourly rates of pay will 
not materially contribute to the reduction 
of unemployment. The durable goods in- 
dustries, by reason of their present finan- 
cial situation and the nature of their busi- 
ness, are unable to absorb additional em- 
ployees or increased production costs until 
the sales volume of their products is ex- 
panded. The committee believes that any 
further general increase in wages at this 
time would retard and not encourage re- 
covery. It is the committee’s firm belief 
that in the durable goods industries, where 
purchases can be postponed indefinitely, 
further increases in costs and resultant in- 
creased selling prices would tend to re- 
duce the volume of sales and employment. 
On the other hand, the committee recog- 
nizes that there are individual cases where 
adjustments have not been made in keeping 
with industrial adjustments generally, and 
where special conditions make wage in- 
creases and reduction in maximum hours 
possible. The committee recommends in 
such cases that such changes be made. Jn 
the opinion of the committee no attempt 
should be made to effect blanket increases 
in wages or reduction in code hours by 
executive order.” 

Some of the recovery fundamentals now 
exist, the committee said, citing that: The 
banks of the country, as a whole, have 
been put on a sounder basis; a large reser- 
voir of private capital and credit exists, 
and there is a tremendous and increasing 
need for durable goods of every kind. On 
the other hand, “the lag in revival of the 
durable goods industries ind cates that 
some necessary factors are lacking, or 
worse, that positive deterrents are in exist- 
ence,” and “there is danger that regula- 
tion of the issuance and subsequent trading 
in securities may go to such lengths as to 
discourage private initiative upon which 
the nation must depend for economic re- 
covery.” 

“Government control of corporations and 
their officers, and the imposition of penal- 
ties upon honest business men and bankers, 
such as would class them with fraudulent 
manipulators of securities, will impede 
needed financing,” said the report. “Repu- 
table men shrink from having to defend 
unjustified nuisance law suits, and from 
imperiling their future and well-being by 
incurring undefined liabilities. For in- 
stance, industry is convinced that the se- 
curities act of 1933, which was intended to 
protect the investor by regulating the issu- 
ance and sale of securities, actually has had 
the effect of preventing the issuance of 
such securities. Industry also believes that 
other similar measures now pending, if 
enacted into law, will have an adverse 
effect. It is the belief of this committee 
that reform measures necessary to curb 
abuses in corporate financing can and 
should be so drawn as to accomplish their 
purpose without deterring honest citizens 
from undertaking the financing of useful 
enterprise.” 


June 2, 1934 


The committee presented a comprehen- 
sive outline of work needed and offering 
employment possiblities, these centering in 
the various divisions of home, office, fac- 
tory and other construction and repair. 

In the description of opportunities for 
increasing employment, the report includes 
a statement showing the great decline in 
railroad capital improvements and_ the 
large accumulation of under-maintenance, 
variously estimated at from $300,000,000 to 
$700,000,000. It also calls attention to the 
need for grade crossing elimination, saying 
that expenditures for correction of the pres- 
ent condition should be largely a part of 
our public highway costs. 


Railroad Pension Bill Passed Over 


The Hatfield-Wagner pension bill, S. 
3231, wh'ch had been reported by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
was reached on the Senate calendar on 
May 28, but was passed over on objec- 
tions by several Senators. 


New York-Chicago Airplane Service 


The United Air L‘nes beginning this 
week inaugurated a schedule of 13 flights 
each way, each day, between Newark air- 
port and Chicago. The time will be 5 hr. 
30 min. westward and 5 hr. eastward. 
Planes will leave Newark at 10 a. m., and 
hourly to 7 p. m., and then at 10 and 11 
p. m. and at 2 a. m. Similar service will 
be given for Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Toledo. 


Standardization Meeting 


Approximately 50 members of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, of the 
American Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion and of the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association, met at Montreal, 
Que., on May 21, to discuss ways in which 
these three organizations could co-operate 
in the standardization of numerous details 
on which they are working individually. 
The meeting, which was called by J. C. 
Irwin, chairman of the A. R. E. A. com- 
mittee, made substantial progress in har- 
monizing the activities of the three groups. 


I. C. C. to Fix Air-Mail Rates 


While one bill now pending in Congress 
proposes to relieve the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission of its jurisdiction 
over telegraph and telephone companies, 
another bill to revise the air-mail laws, 
which has just been passed by Congress, 
proposes to give it some new duties in the 
fixing of rates for the transportation of 
air-mail. The conference report provides 
that the commission shall fix and de- 
termine as soon as practicable the fair and 
reasonable rates for the carriage of mail 
by airplane (“but not in excess of the 
rates provided in this act”) ; take into con- 
sideration in determining rates various 
elements relating to air-mail operat'ons; 
fix the rates so as to keep the aggregate 
cost of air-mail transportation on an 
after July 1, 1938, within the limits of 
the anticipated postal revenue from aif 
mail; and review annually the rates to 
determine that no unreasonable profit 1s 
accruing from air-mail operations. The 
report also provides for the indefinite ex- 
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tension of air-mail contracts let under the 
act, conditioned on satisfactory perform- 
ance, subject to any reduction in the rate 
of payment pursuant to the rates fixed by 
the commission. 


Wage Statistics for March Show 
Increased Employment 


Class I railways excluding switching and 
terminal companies reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
999,057 employees as of the middle of 
March. This was 79,176, or 8.61 per cent, 
greater than the number reported for 
March, 1933. The total number of hours 
paid for was 16.27 per cent greater and 
the total compensation 15.99 per cent 
greater in March, 1934, than in March, 
1933. A comparison of the number of em- 
ployees who received pay during the 
month with the total hours paid for shows 
an increase from 171 hours per employee 
in March, 1933, to 185 in March, 1934, or 
8.2 per cent. In the case of machinists the 
increase was from 140 to 171 hours, or 
22.1 per cent. The total compensation for 
the month was $128,288,629, as compared 
with $110,607,067 in March, 1933. 


Increase in N. & W. Passenger 
Business Continues 


For the fourth consecutive month of 
this year passenger traffic on the Norfolk 
& Western in April registered a sharp 
increase over the comparable month of 
1933, according to figures made public on 
May 18 by the N. & W. passenger traffic 
department. The increase is attributed in 
the main to reductions of approximately 
44 per cent in basic fares which became 
effective throughout the entire N. & W. 
system on February 1. 

During April the Norfolk & Western 
sold 109.26 per cent more tickets than in 
April, 1933, and the resultant increase in 
passenger revenue amounted to 31 per cent. 
The largest gain in any month of 1934 was 
made in March, when ticket sales increased 
nearly 150 per cent over March, 1933. The 
increase in March revenue was 62 per cent. 


New York Grade Crossings 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York has published the names and loca- 
tions of 15 highway grade crossings which 
it proposes to include in the list of cross- 
ings which will be considered for elimina- 
tion in the current year. These items are 
in addition to the long list printed at the 
beginning of the year for consideration 
during 1934, 

The notice now given concerns Dunk’rk 
(Erie), 6 crossings; Verona (N. Y. C.); 
Volney (N. Y. C. and N. Y., O. & W.), 
5 crossings; Senaca (N. Y. C.); Corning 
(D., L. & W.), 2 crossings. The estimated 
cost of eliminating the whole 15 is $322,200. 


A. S. M. E. Semi-Annual Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers is to 
be held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo., June 25-28. The mornings of 
these days will be given over to technical 
Papers; the afternoons to plant visits and 
the evenings to social and other events. 
On Monday, June 25, there will be a Gen- 
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eral Technical session, council and busi- 
ness meetings; on Tuesday, June 26, ses- 
sions on heat engineering and management, 
and on Wednesday, June 27, a general en- 
gineering session, also the Railroad Divi- 
sion session, at which the following papers 
will be presented : 

Light-Weight, Stainless Steel Burlington 
Zephyr, by E. C. Anderson, mechanical 
engineer, C. B. & Q. 

Considerations Relating to the Design of 
Light-Weight Trains Exemplified by the 
Burlington Zephyr, by Dr. 'R. Eksergian, 
consulting engineer, Budd Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Union Pacific Light-Weight Articu- 
lated Train of Aluminum Alloy -Construc- 
tion, by A. H. Fetters, general mechanical 
engineer, Union Pacific System. 


Counsel Finds Payments to 
W. H. Williams Justified 


Normal B. Pitcairn and F. C. Nicodemus, 
Jr., receivers of the Wabash, have replied 
to a query by Secretary McGinty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
what, if anything was being done toward 
recovering any part of the “extraordinary 
disbursements” to the late W. H. Wil- 
liams, president and chairman of the com- 
pany, in 1930 and 1931, enclosing an opinion 
by counsel for the receivers that the pay- 
ments were “duly and validly authorized 
by the boards of directors” and that “no 
action can be maintained either against 
the estate of Mr. Williams or against the 
directors to recover any part of such pay- 
ments.” The commission had suggested 
action toward recovering part of the $183,- 
833 paid to Mr. Williams in 1930 and 
$108,593 paid in 1931 for salary and for 
additional services. Counsel advised the 
receivers that the board in approving the 
payments had acted within its authority 
and that their action was final and subject 
only to interference by the courts in cases 
of clear abuse, and that he believed the con- 
clusion was certain that in this case no 
suit to recover could be sustained. 


The Canadian Roads In April 


The Canadian Pacific in April had gross 
revenue in excess of that of a year ago 
by 16.8 per cent, and net operating revenue 
was up by 136 per cent. For the four 
months ended April, gross revenues were 
higher by 16.8 per cent, and net was higher 
by 145 per cent. 

April gross revenues were $9,260,224, as 
compared with $7,921,872 a year ago. Op- 
erating expenses totaled $7,989,759, an in- 
crease of $606,351, leaving net for the 
month $1,270,465, as compared with $538,- 
465 a year ago, an increase of $731,999. 
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*Including pensions. 

Gross operating revenues of the Cana- 
dian National in April totaled $13,447,004, 
an increase of $2,336,598 over the $11,110,- 
406 reported a year ago. The increase in 
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expenses was held to $695,548—$11,940,793 
compared with $11,245,245—leaving net op- 
erating revenues for the month $1,506,211, 
against a deficit on operations a year ago 
of $134,839, or a net improvement of $1,- 
641,050. 

For the four months, gross revenues 
were $50,813,446, an increase of $9,125,013. 
Expenses, totaling $49,242,233, compared 
with $45,846,515 last year, leaving net for 
the period of $1,571,213, against an oper- 
ating deficit of $4,158,082 in the first four 
months of 1933. 


1. C. C. Orders in State Rate Cases 
Upheld 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision rendered on May 28 affirmed 
the decision of a three-judge statutory 
court in the southern district of Ohio sus- 
taining the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of May 2, 1933, in 
which it had order an increase in intra- 
state rates on bituminous coal in Ohio on 
the ground that they created a discrimin- 
ation against interstate traffic. The court 
said that the commission had found that 
the interstate rates from four districts of 
origin were reasonable and that the Ohio 
intrastate rates, the transportation condi- 
tions being similar, were, distance con- 
sidered, out of relation to the interstate 
rates so as to create undue preference and 
prejudice. “These findings, supported by 
evidence,” the court found, “fully justified 
the order with respect to the intrastate 
rates under Section 13 of the act.” 

The court also rendered a decision affirm- 
ing the decree of the lower court which had 
sustained the commission’s order of July 
3, 1933, directing that the intrastate switch- 
ing rates of interstate carriers in the Chi- 
cago switching district should not be less 
than the interstate rates prescribed in an 
earlier order of the commission. 


Dotsero Cutoff in Service June 17 


A saving in time of 9 hr. 40 min. will 
be made possible on June 17, when the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western routes its 
passenger trains from Denver, Colo., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by way of the 
Dotsero Cutoff, and the Western Pacific 
rearranges its passenger train schedules 
from Salt Lake City to San Francisco, 
Cal. Trains between Denver and San 
Francisco by way of the Cutoff will op- 
erate on a schedule of 42-hr. 35-min. in 
each direction, as compared with the old 
schedule of 52 hr. 15 min. westbound and 
51 hr. eastbound by way of the Royal 
Gorge. 

Service from Chicago to San Francisco 
will be on a schedule of 70 hr. 20 min. 
While the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
will use the Cutoff for passenger trains, it 
will also continue to use the Gorge, over 
which route the schedule of the Scenic 
Limited will be 49 hr. 20 min. from Den- 
ver to San Francisco and 48 hr. 30 min. 
returning. The new train No. 5, by way 
of the Dotsero Cutoff, will be run on a 
schedule of 16 hr. 30 min. from Denver to 
Salt Lake City. Returning 15 hr. 50 min. 
from Salt Lake City. 

Westbound the train, with cars from 
Chicago, will leave Denver at 3:30 p. m. 
(Mountain time) and will arrive in Salt 
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Lake City at 8 and Ogden at 9:10 the 
following morning. 

Eastbound, leave Ogden at 9:05 p. m. 
and Salt Lake City, with cars for Chicago, 
at 10:45 p. m., arriving in Denver at 2:35 
p. m. the next day 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Scenic 
Limited No. 1 running by way of the 
Royal Gorge will take 23 hr. 15 min. to 
Salt Lake City, as compared with the 
present schedule of 25 hr. 5 min. Return- 
ing, it will take 21 hr. 45 min. from Salt 
Lake City, as compared with the present 
schedule of 23 hr. 30 min. Westbound 
the train will leave Denver, with cars 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
at 8 a. m. as at present and will arrive in 
Salt Lake City at 7:15 a. m. Returning, 
leave Ogden at 9:05 p. m. instead of 
7:20 p. m. and will arrive in Denver at 
9 p. m. instead of 8:30 p. m. 

On the Western Pacific the Scenic Lim- 
ited No. 1 will take 26 hr. 5 min. to San 
Francisco, as compared with the present 
schedule of 27 hr. 10 min. It will leave 
Salt Lake City at 6:45 a. m. (Pacific 
time) instead of 1 p. m. and will arrive in 
San Francisco at 8:50 the next morning 
instead of 4:10 p. m. Returning, it will 
leave San Francisco at 7 p. m. instead of 
4 p. m. and will arrive in Salt Lake City 
at 9:45. p m. instead of 7:30 p. m. 


Railroads Approve Increased Assess- 
ment for Co-ordinator 


The report of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce recom- 
mending passage of the bill providing 
for an assessment of $2 a mile on the 
railroads to meet the expenses of the 
federal co-ordinator of transportation for 
the year beginning June 16 includes cor- 
respondence indicating that the increase 
in the assessment from $1.50 to $2 was 
approved by a majority of the railroads 
before it was asked by Mr. Eastman. 

In a letter to the Committee Mr. East- 
man pointed out that as the emergency 
transportation act, 1933, was originally 
drafted the assessment was made $1 a 
mile and this figure was passed by the 
Senate. At his request the figure was in- 
creased in the House to $2 and the differ- 
ence was split in conference. “In planning 
my work for the coming year,” he said, 
“I find need for a moderate increase in 
the available funds. This need will arise 
chiefly from the fact that the reports on 
carload freight service and passenger 
traffic which are now in course of prep- 
aration will involve a much larger ex- 
penditure for the compilation, analysis 
and publication of the voluminous data 
which have been furnished by the rail- 
roads, other transportation agencies, and 
the shippers than was originally antici- 
pated. It is also probable that the com- 
mission will not be able to furnish as 
much assistance as it has furnished dur- 
ing the past year, not because it is at all 
unwilling, but because the heavy work in 
the preparation of these and other reports 
will come at the time of the peak load 
on the statistical organ‘zation of the com- 
mission. For this reason I would feel 
much safer and better fortified for the 
necessary work if the assessment on the 
railroads were increased from the present 
$1.50 a mile to the $2 a mile which was 
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voted by the House last year. This 
would make the aggregate amount avail- 
able about $530,000 as compared with the 
$400,000 wh’ch was available this year. 
I was, however, unwilling to seek such an 
additional assessment if the railroads were 
opposed to it and for this reason I sought 
their views.” 

Attached were letters from R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, stating that 
he had heard from 8&4 railroads, of which 
71 were agreeable to the proposal while 
13 were opposed, and from W. L. White, 
president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, stating that a ma- 
jority of* the votes of members of the 
association indicated acquiescence in the 
proposal. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 
Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
AviieD Raitway Supprty Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIceERs.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS.—E, Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 25-27, 1934, Railroad Conference 
Room, Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 

+ meeting, October 25-26, 1934, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 19-21, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinino Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.— 
(See American Transit Association.) 

AMERICAN Raitway AssociaTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division a peretinn—t C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 26-28, 1934, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Ill 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 

- Y. Annual meeting, June 25-26, 
> Hotel Washington, ashington, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 2-4, 1934, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Téorege and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
i 1934, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 

Liberty St., New York, N. Y. ) 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 

59 E. Van Buren St., icago, IIl. n- 

nual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 

House, Chicago, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
a 1935, Palmer House, Chicago, 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw: 
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thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, 
Til. Next meeting, June 27, 1934, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equipment Painting Section.—V. R. 

Hawthorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
_ _Chicago, Ill. 

Division I.— Purchases and Stores. — 
W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 8, 1934; 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

Division VII.— Freight Claims. — Lewis 
+ pel 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
a | ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—J. A. Senter, Ind. Agt., N. C. & St. L. 
Nashville 


Tenn. Annual meeting, my 


Hotel, Kansas City, 


oO. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation _with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Annual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MaGAzINE EpitTors’ Associa- 
tion.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMen’s Associa- 
TI0on.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. 

AMERICAN SHoRT Line RarLroap ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

i Spring meeting, June 25-28, 1934, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. Railroad 
Division.—Marion B. Richardson, Ahrens & 
Richardson, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 24-28, 1934, 
gua Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 

io. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, c. nual meeting, 1935, New 
York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rattway Craim AGENTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Department, Alton R. R., 340 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, 1935, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 4-5, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway Executives.—Stanley 
J- 1 Transportation Building, Washb- 
ington, D. C. 

BRIDGE AND BuItpInGc SupPpLty Men’s AsSsociA- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., Chicago, 
Til. eets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, 

Canapian Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DerarRTMENT Orricers’ Assocration.—A. S. 
—., M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St. 

9 Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForemMen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo.— 

IF. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St 
uis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CenTRAL Rattway Cius or Burrato.—M. DV. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, —~ 3 June, July 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. , 3 

Cincinnatt Rattway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. . 

CLEVELAND Rattway Cuius.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet 
ings temporarily suspended. , 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS 
AssociaTIOn.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cem 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RalLway Fue ASSOCIATION.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Ch 
cago, Iil. : 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN S$ - 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabas4@ 
St., Winona, Minn. 


Ry., 
26-2, 1934, Baltimore 
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RAILWAY AGE 


THE VITAL 6% 





Locomotives represent only 6% of the total investment in 
Railway property. ™ Make the other 94% more productive 
by the use of modern designs of locomotives and increase 


the net return on the entire investment. 
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Master Boirer Makers’ Associtation.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIzs CoMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Ann 
ne November 12-15, 1934, Washington, 


NaTiIOnAL RalILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc. - Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

NationaL Sarety Councit.—Steam_ Railroad 
Soeten (See Safety Section, American Rail- 

Association). 

New I NGLAND Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
a , 683 Atlantic Ave., bw Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second ay of each month, 

une, Hy: F tomo and September, 

ley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New _* Rattroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
une, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 

ew York, We 

Pacivic Raitway Cius.—W. S. Le 
Box 3275, San Francisco, bos 
meetings, ‘second Thursday aa each —_ 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccounTINnG Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, bag ant ae _ oe 
Washington, D. C. ceting, J 
26-29, 1934, Greenbrier Hotel, White Lalier 
Sprin s, W. Va. 

Raitway Businzss Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Ciup or PittsspurcH.—J. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh ™,' Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Exectrrica. Surety MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 16-17, 
1934, Chicago, Ill. 

RAILway Sw MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, “Pa. Meets with Mechanical ivision, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RaILWway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. eets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A. Division I 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—A. Fathman, 
$258 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 


0. 
Races Treasury Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
b Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 21-22, 1934, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

ROADMASTERS’ ae MAINTENANCE OF Wax ASSO- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Stev- 
ens, C licago, Til. 

Sr. Louis a Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily ght 

StenaL Appliance Assocration.—G, A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Bojer Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. ¥. Meets with A. R.A. 
Signal Section. 

Soctety or Orricers, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rattroap VetTerans.—M. . Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seven AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLus.— 
A. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. 
hy ” Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
anuary, March, May, July, September and 

pvemmbee, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Orri- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., 
Atlanta, Ga 

Suprty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville is a Co, Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. Division V A 
Equipment Painting a” 

Toot Forrmen Surrrizsrs’ Association.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chi . Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Ratrway Crus.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except June, J a oy August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, 

Track Surrty Assoctation.—L. C. R n, Ox- 
weld Railroad es Co., Carlton & Carbide 
Building, Chi "Meets with Road- 
masters’ and ERemmese of Way Associa- 
tion. 

Travetrnc Ewncineers’ Assocration.—W. OO. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., ——— Ohio. 

Western Rattway Crvups.—C, Emerson, C., 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
Tune, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





, re 
P.W.A. Loans to Railroads 


Employees of sixteen railroad companies 
engaged in outside construction work on 
rights of way will be paid $29,524,000 of 
additional wages this year as a result of 
P.W.A. loans to those companies to be 
used for roadway maintenance and im- 
provements, Frank C. Wright, director of 
the Division of Transportation Loans, has 
reported to Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The purchase of $51,880,000 worth of 
materials for the work to be done will cre- 
ate employment in the iron, steel, lumber 
and other capital goods industries. In- 
cluded in the materials to be manufactured 
are 422,500 tons of rail and over 100,000 
tons of rail fastenings, 2,000,000 cross the 
and the structural steel being used by the 
Pennsylvania in completing the electrifica- 
tion of its line between Washington and 
Philadelphia. 

Shop employees of 13 railroad companies 
will be paid $11,525,000 as a result of 
P.W.A. loans for repairing or rebuilding 
cars and locomotives, making a total of 
$41,049,000 to be paid in wages to both 
shop and track forces. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes on 
May 24 signed the contract for a loan of 
$850,000 to the Great Northern, to rebuild 
650: refrigerator cars in its shops at St. 
Cloud, Minn. The work will furnish 330,- 
000 man-hours of employment for the 
company’s shop forces. This is the sec- 
ond loan to the Great Northern, the first 
being $4,935,000 to be used to purchase new 
rails and make repairs to cars and engines. 

The Great Northern’s shop forces will 
be paid $1,011,000, it is estimated, as a re- 
sult of the first loan, and the track forces 
$985,000. Materials purchased for their 
use will cost $2,939,000. 

Administrator Ickes has signed the con- 
tract for a loan of $210,000 to the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern to be used for the 
building of 100 freight cars. 

Contracts covering $183,134,000 of the 
$199,607,800 allotted for work creating 
loans to railroad companies have been 
signed. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Atiguippa & SouTHERN is inquir- 
ing for one switching locomotive of the 
0-8-0 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Detroit, ToLtepvo & IRoNnTON is in- 
quiring for 15 steel-covered hopper cars of 
55 tons’ capacity, for carrying bulk cement. 


PASSENGER CARS 


New Haven’s Streamlined Train 


The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford’s new streamlined train will be a 
“Rail-Zeppelin” built of Duralumin with 
three articulated cars suspended on shock 
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absorbers something similar to the latest 
automotive principle of “knee-action 
wheels” and will differ from any other 
streamlined train so far built in America 
in that it will have a power unit at each 
end. An announcement made by J. J. Pel- 
ley, president of the railroad, says that the 
contract for building the train has been 
let to the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, 
Akron, Ohio, airship builders, and that the 
new train will be ultra-streamlined; it will 
represent a combination of airship and 
steamship hull design adapted to the rails. 
The order for this train was reported in 
the Railway Age, of May 26. 

Light weight will be achieved- by the 
use of Duralumin in its construction as 
this aluminum alloy has only a third of the 
weight of steel. By the use of a power 
unit at each end with Diesel-electric drive, 
greater flexibility of operation is obtained 
by making possible quick turns at ter- 
minals as it will be unnecessary to turn the 
cars around. 

There will be no projections of any kind 
from the body of the train, streamlining 
being carried out to the last degree. The 
train will hug the tracks around curves be- 
cause of the exceptionally low center of 
gravity, the floor height being only 31% 
in. above the rail top. Only two shallow 
steps will be necessary to enter the car 
and these will disappear automatically with 
the closing of the doors, presenting an un- 
broken surface along the entire length of 
the three cars when the train is in mo- 
tion. 

The total height of the cars will be 
approximately 20 per cent lower than stand- 
ard railroad passenger cars, measuring 
only 11 ft. 3 in. to the roof top as com- 
pared with 14 ft. 2 in. for present equip- 
ment. This low sleek design was de- 
termined upon in order to decrease air re- 
sistance. The train will be air-conditioned 
throughout. 

The use of shock absorbers is calculated 
to remove all sense of jar or jolt in tak- 
ing curves, as instead of rigid connections 
which require the car body to take the 
curves just as sharply as the trucks, the 
cars of this new train will “float” around 
the curves making it possible to take them 
at high speed without discomfort. 

This will be the first train to be built 
by the Goodyear-Zeppellin Company. Con- 
struction work will be commenced im- 
mediately. The train is destined for ser- 
vice between Boston, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., where it will be placed on a 
schedule requiring it to traverse the 44 
miles in 44 min., including an intermediate 
stop at Back Bay Station in Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
has ordered one gasoline-driven tow caf 
for hauling its rail detector car, the order 
being placed with the Buda Company. 


Tue Deraware, LACKAWANNA & 
WestTERN has placed an order with the 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
for float-type low water alarms to be ap- 
plied to the twenty 4-8-4 type locomotives 
recently purchased. The Northern Pacific 
also is equipping 10 new locomotives with 
the Barco new water alarm. This company 
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WILL GIVE ALL THE SPEED YOU CAN USE 


Away back in ’93 Charlie Hogan drove the old 999 at 113 miles per hour. © Since 
then the steam locomotive has undergone improvements that make it capable of 
performance undreamed of in 1893. ° High speed transportation has captured the 
public fancy. Railroads must supply it. * Light, high-wheeled locomotives with The 
Locomotive Booster to supply starting power can be built to attain with ease speeds 
of 120 miles per hour. © If it’s speed you want, you can get it with safety and 
economy in Booster-equipped locomotives—perhaps the Atlantic type again for light 
weight stream-lined trains. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL CANADA 
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is also equipping five of these locomotives 
with Wilson feedwater condit'oners which 
are using Barco 6-in. flexible connections 
between the locomotive and the feedwater 
conditioner on the tank. 


Tue Missouri Paciric has placed an or- 
der with the Evans Company for 300 auto- 
mobile loading devices which the railroad 
will install in cars at its shops at Sedalia, 
Mo. Completion of this program will 
bring the number of Missouri Pacific Lines 
automobile cars so equipped to a total 
of 1,000. 


Construction 


Pt RE LPR 





ABERDEEN & RockrisH.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to construct one mile of line in 
Fayetteville, N. C., to provide a terminal 
on the Cape Fear river, which is being 
improved for navigation. 


New York CENtTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
as not excessive a low bid of $186,331 sub- 
mitted by Bates & Rogers Construction 
Company, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y., cover- 
ing the elimination of the Railroad avenue 
crossing of this road in the Village of 
Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y. The com- 
mission has directed the railroad company 
to award the necessary contract and begin 
the work as soon as practicable. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road’s grade 
crossing on the Post Creek-Watkins high- 
way one-quarter mile south of Post Creek 
station in the Town of Catlin, Chemung 
county, N. Y., has been designated for 
elimination by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission. This is to be accom- 
plished by raising the grade of the high- 
way and carrying it over the grade of the 
railroad at a point 125 feet north of the 
existing crossing at an estimated cost of 


$113,000. 


New York CENtTRAL.—This road will 
start work at once on the demolition of 
buildings occupying the right of way for 
extending its West Side Improvements in 
New York City, from and including the 
Thirtieth street yards, up to Sixtieth 
street. It is expected that contracts will 
be let so that construction on the work of 
depressing the tracks can be started about 
September 1. The railroad will finance its 
portion of the work with borrowings from 
New York State grade crossing funds. 
Governor Lehman has just signed an act 
permitting it to borrow $7,000,000; this is 
in addition to $6,500,000 which the rail- 
road had previously been authorized to 
borrow. The total cost of the work in 
this section will be approximately $22,000,- 
000, of which the state and city of New 
York is to pay 50 per cent on the portion 
chargeable to elimination of grade cross- 
ings and the railroad will pay the remain- 
der. About $32,000,000 has already been 
spent by this railroad to elevate its tracks 
south of Thirtieth street. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Supply Trade 





F. W. Copeland, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and still a director of the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, has been elected 
president of the H. Channon Company, 
Chicago, to succeed H. G. Elfborg, de- 
ceased. 


George H. Ord has been appointed 
eastern sales manager, with headquarters 
at 501 Fifth avenue, New York, of the 
Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Ord was for many years vice-president 
of The Ellcon Company, New York, and 
sales representatives of the Morton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago. 


Samuel E. Hackett, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, has been elected presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He succeeds George Gordon Crawford, 
who has resigned as president but will 
continue as a director and a member of 
the executive committee. 


Railey & Milam, Inc., 27 W. Flagler 
street, Miami Fla., has been appointed dis- 
tributor of Enduro stainless steel and Ton- 
can iron, and the Ohio Valley Hardware 
& Roofing Company, Evansville, Ind., 
have been appointed distributors of Toncan 
iron, according to an announcement made 
by the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


General Electric Company's 
New Executives 


Five vice-presidents and one commercial 
vice-president were elected by the board of 
directors of the General Electric Company 
at its meeting on May 25 in New York 
City. J. E. Kewley, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected vice-president in general charge of 
the incandescent lamp department; R. C. 
Muir, Schenectady, N. Y., vice-president 
in charge of the engineering department ; 
C. E. Tullar, Schenectady, vice-president 
in charge of the patent department; E. O. 
Shreve, Schenectady, vice-president in as- 
sociation with Vice-President J. G. Barry, 
in the commercial activities of the 
apparatus and supply business of the com- 
pany; H. L. Andrews, Erie, Pa., was 
elected vice-president in charge of the ac- 
tivities connected with the electrification 
of steam railroads and such other duties 
as may be assigned to him by the presi- 
dent, and W. O. Batchelder, Chicago, was 
elected a commercial vice-president in charge 
of the commercial activities of the Chicago 
district. T. W. Frech has been relieved 
at his own request, of his responsibility as 
vice-president in charge of the incan- 
descent lamp department, but will remain 
in an advisory capacity and continue to 
give much of his time to lamp develop- 
ment problems. 

J. E. Kewley was graduated from the 
Ohio State University and for five years 
was in private law practice at Toledo, 
Ohio. In 1910, he served in the legal de- 
partment of the National Lamp Works, 
10 years later becoming assistant manager 
of that plant. In October, 1925, he was 
appointed general sales manager, and in 
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1930, was made acting manager of the 
incandescent lamp department of the 
General Electric Company, which com- 
prised both the National and the Edison 


J. E. Kewley 


divisions; he became manager in 1931, and 
now is vice-president in general charge of 
the incandescent lamp department. 


R. C. Muir 


R. C. Muir, was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin, and in 1905, en- 
tered the Student engineering course of the 


C. E. Tullar 


General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
N. Y. In 1907 he was transferred to the 
central station engineering department and 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


RAILWAY AGE 19 





No one questions locomotive Arch economy. 
The Security Arch has been so thoroughly 
proved as a fuel saver by railroad after rail- 
road for years past. 


In the urge for money saving don’t let the 
desire to save a few dollars in Arch brick ex- 
pense by skimping on the Arch blind you to 
the fact that every dollar thus ‘“‘saved’’, 
boosts the fuel bill ten dollars. 


The surest way to the lowest operating cost is 
not in crippling proved economy devices but 
in making full use of them. This means com- 
plete Security Arches, with every brick in 
place, for each locomotive that leaves the 
roundhouse. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
WE Do OUR PART Specialists ® » . 
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spent a year on turbine design. Following 
this he joined the company’s industrial en- 
gineering department. Mr. Muir, in 1919 
was appointed chief commercial engineer of 
the International General Electric Company. 
In 1922, he was appointed assistant engineer 
of the industrial engineering department, 
where he had previously served. In May, 
1930, he left that department to become 
general assistant to the late C. E. Eveleth, 
vice-president in charge of design engineer- 
ing of the General Electric Company; in 
1933 he was made manager of the engineer- 
ing department, and now is vice-president 
in charge of the engineering department. 

C. E. Tullar was graduated as an elec- 
trical engineer from the University of 
Minnesota in 1901 and for a time was en- 
gaged as an operating engineer with the 
St. Paul Gas Light Company and the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company. He entered the 
service of the government in 1904 as an 
electrical engineer and draftsman in the 
supervising architect’s office of the treas- 
ury department. The following year he 
entered the United States patent office as 
an examiner advancing through various 
grades until 1917, when he became prin- 
cipal examiner in charge of one of the 
electrical divisions. In 1919 he joined the 
patent department of the General Electric 
Company, becoming assistant manager in 
1927, manager in 1928, and now is vice- 
president in charge of the patent depart- 
ment. 

E. O. Shreve entered the service of the 
General Electric Company as a student en- 
gineer following his graduation from Iowa 
State College in 1904. After an assign- 
ment at Lynn, Mass., he joined the sales 
force of the San Francisco, Cal., office in 
1906, serving as supply salesman in parts 


Bi 


\) 


E. O. Shreve 


of Oregon, Nevada and California, and 
was for a time resident agent at Reno, 
Nev. In 1916, he was promoted to assistant 
manager of the San Francisco office, be- 
coming manager the following year. In 
1926, he succeeded the late Arthur R. Bush 
as manager of the industrial department 
at Schenectady; in 1930 he was made 
assistant vice-president, and now is vice- 
president in association with Vice-Presi- 
dent J. G. Barry, in the commercial ac- 
tivities of the apparatus and supply busi- 
ness of the company. 

H. L. Andrews was graduated from the 
University of Missouri in 1910, and the 
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same year entered the testing department 
of the General Electric Company. In 1912, 
he was transferred to the railway motor 
department and in 1916 to the railway en- 
gineering department. A year later he was 


H. L. Andrews 


placed in charge of car equipment. Late 
in 1925, he was appointed assistant en- 
gineer in administrative charge of the de- 
partment and in 1929 was made engineer. 
Recently he has also been responsible for 
general commercial matters in the trans- 


portation field, and now is vice-president. 


in charge of the activities connected with 
the electrification of steam railroads and 
such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the president. 


OBITUARY 


L. M. Henoch, vice-president of the 
A. M. Castle Company, Chicago, died in 
LaJolla, Cal., on May 25. 


B. F. Moore, who retired as assistant 
to the vice-president of the Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago, in 1932, died in Evans- 
ton, Ill, on May 25 following a paralytic 
stroke. 


George C. Miller, formerly for about 
10 years previous to 1919 vice-president of 
the Galena Signal Oil Company, now the 
Galena Oil Corporation, died on May 29 
at his home in Miller Park, Franklin, Pa., 
at the age of 76 years. 


Edward M. Hewlett, veteran engineer 
of the General Electric Company, who re- 
tired from active service in 1931, died at 
his home in Schenectady, N. Y., on May 
24 after a short illness, at the age of 68. 
Mr. Hewlett began his electrical career in 
1890, with the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company at Lynn, Mass., a predecessor of 
the General Electric Company, which was 
organized two years later. In 1898 he be- 
came head of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s switchgear department and served 
as engineer from 1907 until 1927, when he 
was appointed consulting engineer. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Coat MIXING AND WITHDRAWAL CHUTE. 
—The Ross & White Company, Chicago, 
has issued an eight-page illustrated folder 
dealing with this company’s coal mixing 
and withdrawal chute for railroads. The 
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folder explains how this chute operates to 
prevent the segregation or separation of fine 
and large sizes of coal on engine tenders 
and coal pockets and shows the results of 
tests that have been made to determine the 
effectiveness of the chute in fulfilling this 
function. 


Enpuro STAINLESS STEEL.—The Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, has 
issued a 16-page attractively printed and 
illustrated brochure containing useful data 
concerning Enduro 18-8 stainless steel as 
well as several of the more important va- 
riations which make up the 18-8 series of 
types. An important feature of the book- 
let is a table of laboratory corrosion data 
listing the degree of corrosion-resistance 
of stainless steel to more than 300 chemi- 
cal reagents, solutions and products under 
varying conditions of temperature and 
concentration. 


Financial 





BaLTiMorE & Onto. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Reynolds- 
ville & Falls Creek to abandon as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce the 12-mile 
line of the latter company in Clearfield and 
Jefferson counties, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA, SHASTA & EASTERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the request of the com- 
pany, has dismissed its application for au- 
thority to construct and operate a line in 
California and for a loan of $300,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance the construction. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Bonds. — Canadian 
bankers are offering $12,000,000 of 4 per 
cent 15-year collateral trust bonds of this 
company at 97.75 to yield 4.2 per cent. The 
issue is secured by a deposit of $125 of 
consolidated debenture stock for each $100 
of bonds. 


Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy— 
Abandonment. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a portion of a branch extending 
from Galesburg, Ill, to Fairview, 288 
miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Bonds.—This company has sold, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to a group of some twenty 
banks and financial houses, $13,639,000 of 
its series A bonds, due 1973, the interest 
rate being reduced from 5 per cent to 4 per 
cent. The price at which the sale was 
made was 91.5. The bonds have been held 
heretofore in the company’s treasury, and 
proceeds of the sale are to be used to re- 
tire bank loans. 


New YorK CeEntTRAL—R.F.C. Loan 
Not Needed.—At the request of the com- 
pany the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has cancelled its certificate of April 26 
approving the application for a loan of 
$19,911,100 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The company had ap- 
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t Makes “Back Pressure” 
Push Fowward 


Use of the Elesco exhaust steam injector to feed 
the boiler increases boiler capacity — locomotive 
ton-mile-per-hour capacity — by 10 per cent or 
makes a corresponding saving in fuel. | 

Because it uses exhaust steam, heat otherwise 
wasted is returned to the boiler to work again. 

Thus, while retaining all the advantages of the 
live-steam injector in ease of operation and sim- 
plicity and low cost of maintenance, it utilizes the 
back pressure in the exhaust to increase the economy 


of operation. 


More than 20,000 exhaust steam injectors, of the 
Elesco-type, are in service on various railroads 


throughout the world. 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


20 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


R on ve 
60 East 42nd Street cy Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK 2 CHICAGO 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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plied for the amount in order that it might 
be available if necessary in connection with 
the refinancing of maturities on May 1. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.— 
Annual Report.—In the income statement 
of this company which appeared in the 
May 19 issue of Railway Age, page 756, 
the figures shown for equipment rents and 
joint facility rents were given as net cred- 
its. This was in error, since both these 
figures appear in the annual report as net 
debits. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized a 
reduction from 5 to 4% per cent in the 
interest rate on $3,943,000 of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio & Detroit first and refunding bonds, 
and their sale by the parent company to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 98.5, making 
the annual interest cost to the railroad 4.578 
ner cent. 


SOUTHERN Pactiric.—Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
the property of the New Mexico & Arizona 
and the Tucson & Nogales, which it now 
controls through ownership of all the stock. 


Texas .& New Orteans.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a line from Gallatin, 
Tex., to Rusk, 8.29 miles. 


WESTERN MAryYLAND.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon branch lines from Emoryville, 
W. Va., to Hartmansville, 3.2 miles and to 
Elk Garden, 3.4 miles. 


WeEstTERN Paciric.—First Mortgage 
Bonds.—This company has revised its plan 
for deferring interest this year on its $49,- 
290,100 of first mortgage bonds, agreeing 
to appoint a committee to represent these 
bondholders (headed by F. H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company); to make no interest pay- 
ment to holders who do not assent to the 
plan unless such payment is also made to 
those who do assent; to make no interest 
payment on junior obligations unless the 
bondholders’ committee consents; to make 
partial payments on interest due after 
operating expenses are met. Holders of 66 
per cent of these obligations have given 
assent to the plan and 75 per cent is re- 
quired to make the plan effective. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
week 


Last 
May 2 year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 41.50 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


40.89 39.29 


78.25 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 2 to holders of record Tune 15. — 

Atlanta Birmingham & Coast.—$2.50, semi- 
annually, payable Tuly 1 to holders of record 
June 12 

Illinois 
annually, 
June 11. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.00, semi- 
quauesy. payable July 2 to holders of record 
une ° 

Reading.—2nd Preferred, 50c, quarterly, pay- 
able July 12 to holders of record June 2 . 


78.24 66.27 


Central.—Leased 


Lines.—$2.00, semi- 
payable July 


2 to holders of record 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


John F. Schurch has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Schurch will perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him from 
time to time by the president of the road. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Herman M. Moors, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight claim agent for the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., as noted in the Railway Age of 
May 12, was born on July 18, 1880, at 
Galveston, Tex. At the age of 15 he be- 
came a clerk in the joint office at Galveston 
of the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, 
the International Great Northern and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Six years later 
Mr. Moors went to St. Louis, Mo., as chief 
clerk on the Katy and after a few months 
in that capacity he became a claim investi- 





Herman M. Moors 


gator for the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 
On July 1, 1905, he was promoted to 
freight claim agent on the S. A. & A. P., 
and on November 16, 1908, he went with 
the Southern Pacific as freight claim 
agent at New Orleans, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. He is also vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Pacific 
Transport Company of Louisiana, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Moors has just been re-elected chairman 
of the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association, in which 
organization he has taken an active part 
in establishing the principles and practices 
for the investigation and disposition of 
freight claims and in the creation of the 
regional inspection bureaus. 


TRAFFIC 


C. F. Doran, assistant general passenger 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at New York, 


June 2, 1934 


has been appointed general passenger agent 
with the same headquarters. R. H. Pusch 
has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent at New York to succeed Mr. 
Doran. 


A. W. DeMuyser has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of general 
freight agent on the Green Bay & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis. 


MECHANICAL 


H. Modaff, acting superintendent of 
shops on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at West Burlington, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of shops at that 
point, succeeding W. F. Ackerman, de- 
ceased. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph F. Hibbard, who retired as 
stationer of the Kansas City Southern in 
May, 1931, died in Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 27. 


William E. Lowes, former assistant 
to the passenger traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, died suddenly in Balti- 
more, Md., on May 23. Mr. Lowes was 
71 years of age. 


W. L. Foster, professor of railway en- 
gineering, lowa State College, Ames, lowa, 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
DeKalb, Illinois, on May 23, while en 
route to Chicago to attend a meeting of the 
Committee on Ballast of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. 


Robert J. Turnbull, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., died at his home in 
that city on April 28 following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Turnbull was born in Belleville, 
Ont., on March 13, 1869, and began his 
railroad career with the Grand Trunk Na- 
tional in 1884. He entered the service ot 


the Atlantic Coast Line in 1918 as trans- 


portation inspector, and on May 21, 1923, 
he was appointed assistant to the general 
superintendent of motive power, the po- 
sition he held at the time of his death. 


Isaac C. McGee, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., died at his home in that 
city on May 25 following a long illness. 
Mr. McGee had been connected with the 
K. C. S. for nearly 34 years. He was born 
on December 5, 1873, at Holt, Mo., and 
first entered railway service in 1887 as 4 
telegraph operator on the Hannibal & st 
Joseph (now part of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy). After serving this com- 
pany in various capacities, Mr. McGee re- 
signed in 1898 to enter other business. He 
returned to railway service two years later 
as a clerk in the auditing department 0! 
the Kansas City Southern, and in April. 
1903, he was leected treasurer of the Tex- 
arkana & Ft. Smith (a subsidiary of the 
K. C. S.), with headquarters at Texarkana. 
Tex. In January, 1915, he was elected 
assistant treasurer of the K. C. S., bems 
advanced to treasurer on October 17, 1922. 
He was holding this position and also that 
of assistant treasurer of the T. & F. S.# 
the time of his death. 








